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Here and There and 
This and That 


Our Recent Competition 

We are presenting this month sixteen 
additional designs submitted in the re- 
Points-FLat Grass In- 
These 


been selected simply to give an idea of 


cent PENCIL 


puUsTRY COMPETITION. have 
the different types of houses submitted 
for the jury’s consideration and not with 
any intent to imply special merit as 
compared with designs not so published, 
many of which were eliminated from 
consideration only in the final stages of 
the judgment. The work of sending 
back non-premiated drawings is almost 
About 


signs are being held for the traveling 


completed. one hundred de- 


exhibition as announced last month. If 
your drawing has not yet reached you, 
you may assume that it is to be in the 
show. A letter, asking your permission, 
sent you before the exhibition 
is finally sent out on its way around the 
Architectural clubs and other 
desiring to exhibit the 
requested to apply to the 


will be 


country. 
organizations 
drawings are 
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FRANCE 
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TWO ETCHINGS BY McCRADY 


LYON NAL: 


Tt 


editors as soon as possible in erder to 
be included in the schedule. 


Housing Act Information 


Service 


The organization of the Federal 
Housing Administration has not been 
completed as we go to press. At this 


stage, therefore, it may be difficult for 


architects to get information 
concerning the operation of the Na- 
tional Housing Act. PENciL Points, 
having arranged with Washington to 
furnish us with speedy answers to any 
questions we may send in, invites archi- 


prom pt 


tects to take advantage of this service. 
If you wish to inquire about any of the 
details of the Act or its administration 
you will save time by addressing the 
Editors. We will relay the informa- 
tion to you and, in the case of questions 
of general will print the 
answers in the following issue. Direct 
your inguiry to Editorial Office, PENciL 
Points, 330 West 42nd St., New York. 


interest, 
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Quarry Tile Competition 

The competition for the design o! 
“A Post Office Lobby,” recently hel 
by the Quarry Tile Industr¥, under th 
Professional Advisership of Carl P 
Dumbolton, was judged in Washington, 
D. C., on June 25th and resulted in th 
following awards:—First prize—Ver- 
non F. Duekett and Henry S. See, Wash- 
ington, BD. C.; Second prize—s, 
Thomas Stathes, Washington, D. C.; 
Third prize—Harry Francis Cunning- 
ham, Washington, D. C.; Honorable 
Mention—H. L. Virnelson, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Edmund W. Malczewski 
and Dan W. Twiddy, Washington, 
D. C., Vernon F. Duckett and Henry 
S. See, Washington, D. C.; Mention— 
L. C. Page, Jr., Austin, Texas, Oran 
Jenkins, Stinson Beach, Marin County, 
California. 

The jury was composed of Messrs. 
Edward W. Donn, Jr., Arthur B. 
Heaton, L. M. Leisenring, Fred V. 
Murphy, and F. W. Southworth. Al- 
though ll well as 
honorable mentions were submitted by 
Washington architects, no one seeing the 
drawings would so much as question the 
fairness of the awards. The drawings 
were all exposed to the jurors anony- 
mously, only numbers appearing for 
identification purposes after the awards 
had been made. A greater percentage 








prize-winners as 


(Continued on page 11) 
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(Continued from page 8) 
Wash- 


which, along with the contes- 


of drawings was received from 


ington, 
tants’ familiarity with post office design, 
accounted to some extent for this re- 
markable showing. 

Vernon F. Duckett, co-winner of first 
prize, is at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America in Washington, where 


he won last year the Walter Hopkin 


a student 


Scholarship to Fontainebleau for having 
Class 
Beaux 


the highest number of values in 
the 
and 


“A” Projet competitions in 
\rts. He ha: 


rizes in Consecutive years in the annual 


won third second 


Da laasien Kngineering Society com- 
petition and was one of the ten final- 
ists in the Rome prize competition this 
year. 

Henry S. See, co-winner of first prize 
Mr. Duckett, is an architect em- 
ployed in the Supervising Architect's 
Oth Department of 


- 
the U. S. Government. 


with 
of the ‘Treasury 


S. Thomas Stathes, winner of second 


received his Bachelor’s Degree in 


prize, 

\rchitecture from the Catholic Univer- 
ty of America in 1933, at the same 
time being given the American Institute 


of Architect medal for being the most 
outstanding architectural student in the 
lass. His Beaux Arts work 


three first medals in 


graduating « 
has merited him 
mentions as 


He 


medal given annually 


Projets and several first 


well as his Beaux Arts certificate. 


also won the silver 
by the 
| the second 
Class “SA” 
ing the school vear of 1932-3. In this 
year’s Rome prize 


the ten finalists. 


Socict« Diplome 1O1 having Fe=- 


Ce greatest number of 


i\ 
values in competitions, dur- 
competition he was 
me of 

Harry Francis Cunningham, winner 
of third prize, is a very well known 
architect now practicing in Washington, 


D.C. 


Architectural Sketch Club of 
Chi azo 
The Walter M. 


Competition, which was 


Buchroeder Prize 
announced m 
June, was judged Thursday evening, 
July 19, First Prize was 
Thomas J. Mulig; Second Prize to Roy 
W. Anderson; and Mentions were 


awarded to Roy L. Plhak and Walter G. 


An | rson, 


aw arded to 


lhe subject of the competition was 
the remodeling of an old loop building 
Virginia 


ito a Restaurant and ‘Tavern. 


Serpentine stone was 


lo = a 


required to 
be used in the facade in a modern de- 
sign with plate glass, stainless metals, 


etc., as the other materials. 

The Chicago Architectural Club is 
pla ing prize competitions for the 
future, employing various building ma- 
terials incorporated into designs which 
are Dest adapted to bring out the in- 


herent qualities of these materials. 
Vie Jury of Award was composed of 
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Harry K. Bieg, Theodorus Hofmeister, 


Jr., Jack Hamilton, and Robert C. 
Ostergren, Chairman. Louis Pirola, 
Albert J. Delong, and George D. 


Recher, 


of the Competition Committee 


Chairman, were the members 


N.Y. U. Graduate Scholarship 
The 


prize im architecture at New 


annual = graduat cholarship 
York Uni- 
Rollin L. 


\llen- 


versity has been awarded to 


Wolf, 1031 Tilghman Street, 


town, Pennsylvania. Julius Kabatsky, 
755—S5lIst Street, Brooklyn, was  se- 
lected as alternate. 


Mr. Wolf will be provided with a 
um of money equal to the tuition fe 
for a year of graduate study at the 
New York University College of Fin 
\rts and will pursue work leading to a 


de Master of Architec 


The competition LO! the 


gree of ture. 


prize Wa 


open to graduate students of approved 


hitect 


t architecture 


} ) 
schools of and was based on 
: 
choo] 


Moun- 


included 


the design of 


a proposed summer 


Rocky 


lhe required ciement 


of art on a plateau in the 
I 


m 
a large general studio, and four smaller 

] 

i 


udios for painting, sculpture, mural 
painting, and craft work—each, in turn, 
having four individual tudios. Phe 
design also required administrative 


offices, a lecture hall, and a library. 
The 
| 


born in 


winner of the scholarship wa 
Nazareth, 


was educated there 


: 
Pennsvlvania, and 
\lentown. 


department of 


and in 
He graduated trom the 


; : a ays: 
architecture at Pennsylvania State Col- 


lege in 1933. During the past vear 
he has been studying oil painting. 


The jury for the competition in- 
cluded Ely Jacques Kahn, Chairman; 
Charles Butler, Frederick Frost, Gerald 
\. Holmes, and C. Lak arge. 


Grant 


Archite 1S Selected by 
New York Housine Competition 
A 


\s a result of a competition held dur- 
ing July by the New York City Housing 
\uthority, 


twenty-two architects o1 


firms of architects, out of 278 com- 
petitors, qualified for consideration in 
connection with the twenty-five million 
dollars worth of housing projects allo- 
cated to New York by the Federal Pub- 
lic Works Administration. 


two qualifiers are as follows: Holmgren 


The twenty- 


& Volz and Samuel Gardstein; Horace 
Ginsbern; Paul ‘Trapani; Edmund T. 
and W. T. McCarthy; Frank J. 
Forster and Robert H. Jones; Burnett 
C. Turner; Ethan A. Dennison; Charle 
F. Fuller; G. Harmon Gurney; Harry 
Leslie Walker; D. Lakart Roth and As- 
sociates; William J]. Hohauser; Will 
Rice Amon; Clarence S. Stein; Edwin 
J. Robin and Samuel Braverman; De 
Young & Moscowitz; Peabody, Wilson 


see 
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& Brown; John W. Ingle; William F. 
Domenick; Morris & O’Connor; Alfred 
I. Poor; and Electus D. Litchfield. 
This group the 
Langdon W. 
\uthority, 


forms, in words of 


Post, Chairman of the 
Housing ‘A pool of compe- 
tence from which the Authority believe 
t} the hould be 


ine architects lor work 


lrawn.” 
Ihe competition was held as a result 
of the cooperation of the several archi- 


greater New York, 
last March to recom- 


tectural societi of 
who were invited 
for the q 
Delegates of 


siX SOL leties 
in \pril, and as a result an executive 


a see 
mend a_ policy ualification of 


rchitects. met 
board ot Hive architect y recommended 


by the societies as competent to direct 
the work in general, were appointed by 
the Author 


( led to ( 


\t that time it was de- 


t 


l 
‘ ‘ ; 
lect architects for 


the various 


projects from among a number to be 


compeiution, 


\ preliminary que tionnaire as to 
qualifications was sent to every registered 
rchitect living or 


ill LILCCL 
in’ New York. 


SUC h questionnaire : the 


maintaining his office 


Out of one thousand 
. ' 


‘re Wert replies DS 


50, to whom the terms of the compe- 


tition Were then ent, 


‘The problem involve 
, 


cost Nousing for a site covering 


d the design 


Ol LOW 


ixteen blocks of slum area. The Jury 
that passe d on the designs wa compo ed 
of two architects from. the previously 


appointed executive board, two members 
of the Housing Authority, and Frederick 
L. Ackerman, ‘Vechnical Director of 
th \uthority. 


I'he next step, according to Mr. Post, 


wil] to put together the best feature 


and 


i twelve million dollar project 


of the qualified designs to submit 
to Sec- 
slum 
in the Williamsburg district of 

Phi 


accommodate 


retary Ickes at Washington for 


clearance 
Brookly H. 


igned to 


project has to be de- 


11,000 person 


, = 


at a rental of $7.00 per room pet 


month. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Competition 

The winners of $5,000 in cash prizes 
in a nation-wide competition for new 
ideas for bar designs were announced by 
the jury of awards on July 17th. 

The jury, consisting of leading archi- 
tects and hotel men, distributed the 
prizes which were given by Robert F. 
Bensinger, president of Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Company, Chicago, for 
the best de igns for three ty pes of bars. 
\ total of 


to architects and designers in all parts of 


117 cash awards were made 


he country. The jury was composed 
of Harvey Wiley Corbett and Ralph 
Walker, New York architects; Benjamin 
Marshall John A. Holabird, Chi- 
go architects; Ernest Byfield of the 


and 


Ca 
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Hotel Sherman and Karl Eitel of the 
Bismarck Hotel; and Mr. Bensinger. 
Angelo R. Clas was Professional Adviser. 

Designs were sought for a de luxe 
bar, a commercial bar and a service bar. 
Maxfield E. Gluckman, of New York, 
took three prizes totaling $600. He 
won the first prize of $500 for the de 
luxe bar, the third prize of $75 for the 
service bar, and an honorable mention 
award of $25 for the commercial bar. 
Mr. Gluckman studied architecture at 
Columbia University, New York Uni- 
versity and in an Atelier under the tute- 
lage of Lloyd Morgan. 

M. Righton Swicegood, of New York, 
won the second major portion of the 
awards. He took first prize of $500 
for the commercial bar, an honorable 
mention award of $25 for the de luxe 
bar, and an honorable mention of $25 
for the service bar. Mr. Swicegood 
studied at both the Georgia School of 
lechnology and Massachusetts Institute 
of ‘Technology. 

Donald M. Douglas, of Georgetown, 
Connecticut, won the first prize of $350 
for the service bar. Mr. Douglas 
studied architecture at Yale and in 
Kurope, part of the time at the Kunstge- 
werbe Schule in Munich. 

Other major prize winners were Lyle 
Reynolds Wheeler, of Los Angeles, who 
won a total of $450; Robert E. Jenks, 
of Kansas City, Missouri, who won a 
$250 prize; Robert Haaren Maguire, of 
New York City, who won $100, and 
Michael Auer, of Pelham, New York, 
who won a prize of $100. 

Color, chromium and mirrors worked 
in modernistic design played an im- 
portant role in many of the designs. 
The first prize winner for the de luxe 
bar called for a circular bar with a glass 
fountain in the center illuminated from 
within. ‘The bar itself is of ebonized 
wood with a stainless steel rail and the 
face of the bar is illuminated from the 
top edge. The center bar is illuminated 
by neon tubes. 

he first prize commercial bar design 
is made up of ebony inlaid with aspen 
wood and lacquered wood. It is done 
along very modernistic lines and con- 
tains a shelf in front for the conven- 
ience of guests on which to put down 
purses or packages. The back bar is 
highly decorative and set off by shadow 
boxes and diffused soft lights with a 
black marble figure forming the center 
piece. 

(‘he first prize service bar design fol- 
lowed very simple lines with a circular 
mirror in the background with ebony 
finish and brass applique. 

\ vestige of the days of the sawdust 
floor and the mahogany elbow rest which 
appeared in almost all of the drawings 
ubmitted was the old brass rail. How- 
ever, in almost every instance it was 
modified in the form of a step or deco- 


rative footrest, 
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FIRST PRIZE DESIGN FOR A DE LUXE BAR, BY MAXFIELD E. GLUCKMAN 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company Competition 
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FIRST PRIZE DESIGN FOR A COMMERCIAL BAR, BY M. R. SWICEGOOD 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company Competition 





FIRST PRIZE DESIGN FOR A SERVICE BAR, BY DONALD M. DOUGLAS 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company Competition 














A Chance for Architects 


he National Housing Act has opened up 

the opportunity for which many archi- 

tects have been waiting for lo, these 
many months. Funds are to be available, we 
are told, for loans up to $2,000 to repair and 
modernize existing buildings and for mortgages 
up to $16,000 on new construction of homes; 
not government funds but private money from 
banks, building and loan societies, and other 
lending institutions, the lenders made confident 
by government guarantees. All that is needed, 
apparently, for the stimulation of a large vol- 
ume of modernization and repair work and, 
later on, new home construction, is for the pros- 
pective borrowers to be made confident also. 
This is at once a task and an opportunity for 
architects. 

Now, while we refuse to believe in the com- 
plete efficacy of this program as a means of 
bringing us to the very end of the rainbow of 
recovery, we are certain that enough business 
for architects and other elements of the build- 
ing industry can be developed under this so- 
called “Housing” Act to help materially toward 
the final goal. It represents the strongest effort 
so far made by the administration to induce pri- 
vate capital to stop marking time and march 
forward into new investment. The field of 
building was chosen to receive this parade of 
revivifying loans because it represents that por- 
tion of the durable goods industry hardest hit 
by the depression and may therefore be ex- 
pected to react most strongly to the stimulus. 
Furthermore, as has often been pointed out, 
there exists, as a result of the comparative cessa- 
tion of construction activity during the past sev- 
eral years, a very large potential demand for 
new houses and repairs to existing buildings. 

The Real Property Inventory recently car- 
ried out by the Federal government in 100 
typical cities of various sizes and in represen- 
tative parts of the country has given us factual 
information as to the need and opportunity for 
raising the standard of dwellings at least to the 
level of common decency. The ravages of 
time, fire, and flood, together with normal 
population growth and the establishment of new 
families, have combined to create what would be 
a shortage of adequate shelter, were the people 
financially able to satisfy their natural desires 
for homes. The potential demand exists; 
“therefore,” says the government, “let us strive 
to make it effective by making money easy.” 

Obviously, millions of home owners are 


clinging so precariously to their titles and to 
their incomes that they cannot afford to go 
deeper in debt. Obviously, millions of rent 
payers cannot soundly be expected to undertake 
the building of new houses. There are, how- 
ever, other millions who are better situated 
they have money in the bank and fairly assured 
(though perhaps reduced) incomes. It is 
quite sound that these people should go ahead 
and spend money, each according to his needs, 
for repairs, alterations, and additions to their 
properties. It is quite. sound for them to go 
ahead with the new homes they have been look- 
ing forward to building. The effect of the 
Housing Act, so far as these people are con- 
cerned, is to give them an opportunity, hereto- 
fore denied, to borrow money on really easy 
terms, to spread their present expenditures over 
a period of years, charging them only low in- 
terest for the privilege. Gone is to be the 
“junior financing” at exorbitant rates, the “re- 
newal fee” on the short-term mortgage. In 
their place the home owner is to have a twenty- 
year amortized mortgage which he can pay off 
as he goes along out of his monthly income. 

Where does the architect fit into this picture? 
First of all, he can discover and point out the 
places where money can be wisely spent by 
property owners to put their buildings in repair 
and improve them. His past clients offer him a 
field for this activity. Then he can help de- 
velop confidence in clients who have been want- 
ing to build but who have been deterred by gen- 
eral conditions and by the difficulty of securing 
mortgage money. He can work in close touch 
with the committees that will shortly be ap- 
pointed in his state and community to carry out 
the intent of the Housing Act. He can exer- 
cise his influence to guide the developing build- 
ing activity under the Act into proper channels, 
seeing to it that such buildings as are built or 
modernized have architectural supervision. 

To do these things he may have to forget 
some of his professional inhibitions. He will 
have to get out and be active in his community 
rather than remaining aloof in the dignity of 
his office. In compensation he will at least have 
the satisfaction of performing a social service 
to his fellow citizens and if he does his part 
well he can go a long way toward demonstrat- 
ing to them the real value of the architectural 
profession as a vital and essential element in our 
civilization—which will be something to build 
on in future. 
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Photo by Arthur C. Haskell 


AN OLD COTTAGE NEAR HAVERHILL, MASSACHUSETTS 
Buildings such as this afford opportunities 


s for judicious repair and renovation directed by competent architects, 
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The Architect 


and the National Housing Act 


An Interview with Administrator Moffett 


he National Housing Act, according to 

James A. Moffett, its administrator, 

offers the most hopeful opportunity yet 
devised by the New Deal to revive the long 
prostrate building industry. 

Interviewed by the editors of PENncit Points, 
Mr. Moffett stressed the importance of the 
part architects will play in getting work started 
in the increasing volume necessary to recovery. 

“In the application of the Act,” said Mr. 
Moffett, “the architects of the country, who 
have suffered in common with all who depend 
upon the industry for their livelihood, will, as 
a matter of self-interest as well as personal 
profit, be unofficial ambassadors of the adminis- 
tration and will become one of the most impor- 
tant factors in the State and local organizations 
that will be set up in the immediate future to 
make the program effective. As a matter of 
fact, the success of the whole undertaking may 
be fairly said to depend on how active the archi- 
tects are in furthering the movement to modern- 
ize existing buildings and build new houses. 

“The Act provides for government insur- 
ance on loans by banks and other private lend- 
ing institutions for two types of work:—the re- 
pair and improvement of existing structures of 
all types and the construction of new homes. 

“The property owner and the prospective 
home builder will follow much the same pro- 
cedure they have in the past. First, they should 
consult architect and/or builder and secure 
plans and estimates of cost of the work to be 
done. When agreement on plans and cost is 
reached, application will be made to a local in- 
stitution. This application will be made by 
the architect or builder. 

“Theoretically, the property owner or pro- 
‘pective home builder will seek out the archi- 
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Actually, in many if not in most cases, 
the architect in some way will have to seek out 
the property owner or prospective home builder 
and arouse in him confidence enough to go 
ahead. 

“It seems doubtful that there is a practicing 
architect in the country who does not list among 
his clients many who have modernization and 
repair work that needs to be done and that could 
be done with profit to everybody, or who does 
not know of others to whom the thought of 
home building and home owning appeals and 
who have funds sufficient to build with under 
this program. Ownership of a suitable building 
lot coupled with financial solvency and good 
character will in many cases be enough to com- 
plete a home project. 


tect. 


“In a surprisingly large number of cases, 
needed improvements and wished for homes 
have been informally and formally discussed 
with the architect. The work has not yet been 
done simply because the necessary credit or 
mortgage could not be had, or 1f available, only 
on prohibitive terms. 

“Now, under the Housing Act, loans for re- 
pairs and improvements up to $2,000, repay- 
able in monthly or seasonal payments, and run- 
ning up to five years in duration, may be had 
without mortgage security or endorsees. 

“The test for such loans will be (1) the need 
for and economic desirability of the proposed 
improvement, (2) the reputation of the owner 
for paying his bills, and (3) his ability to meet 
his payments out of income. 

“Stated somewhat differently, the lending in- 
stitutions will examine the applications and de- 
cide on the eligibility much as they have always 
done, but in accordance, of course, with the 
regulations laid down by the administration. 
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“If the loan is granted, the owner of the 
property will execute a note to the contractor 
and will be credited with the amount. On the 
architect’s certificate that the work has been sat- 
isfactorily completed, the builder will discount 
the note at the bank and receive his cash. 

“These loans will be attractive to lending in- 
stitutions because they will be insured against 
loss up to 20% of the full value of the total 
of all such loans they make. Experience has 
shown that not more than three per cent of 
loans of this type have proven poor. 

“The procedure in the case of mortgage loans 
against new home building will be much the 
same when that division is ready, a few months 
hence, to start. These mortgage loans, limited 
to 80% of the value of the completed property, 
but not to exceed $16,000, will run for 20 
years and bear interest at 59>. Under the pro- 
visions of the Act, the client of an architect own- 
ing a lot fairly appraised at $4,000 may secure 
a mortgage of $16,000 and, without any further 
financing, may have title to a $20,000 property 
when the building is finished. The architect’s 
fee may be included in the appraised value of 
the house. 

“The lender of the $16,000 is protected 
under the Act by insurance covering the full 
value of the loan, and is protected in the matter 
of liquidity by the reasonable discount provi- 
sions of the Act. The home owner, in place of a 
short term mortgage of from three to five 
years with ‘junior financing’ at high rates of 
interest to burden him further, will have an 
amortized mortgage and twenty years in which 
to pay it off. 

“The architect has in the past been handi- 
capped by the necessity of placing second mort- 
gages on new construction work. Under the 
Housing Act, he will have no such difficulty, 
for mortgage loans will be made up to 80% of 
the appraised value, a safe limit because of the 
amortization feature. 

“Architects should get busy at once in prep- 
aration for the work that must be done. In 
many communities they, together with other in- 
terested groups, are already lining up borrowers 
for repair and modernization work especially 
and also for some new work. 

“The architect can be of inestimable value 
in pushing things along right now in his own 
community by working in close touch with his 
local lending institutions and with his list of 
potential clients. 


FOR 
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“T have been asked if the government will 
more readily give approval to projects in which 
an architect is retained than to those where no 
architectural services are involved. Please bear 
in mind that the principal objective of the Act 
is to get work going so that purchasing power 
may again be distributed through the building 
industry. This being the case, we cannot afford 
to quibble over this point. I will say, however, 
that since the government is guaranteeing the 
mortgage loans on these buildings we are cer- 
tainly going to safeguard the spending of the 
money by seeing to it that the buildings are 
soundly constructed with good materials and 
equipment. <A good architect on the job is an 
obvious safeguard, particularly in the case of 
new construction. 

“We suggest at least one architect on each 
local committee and his advice will surely be 
heeded by the other committee members and by 
the lending institution involved. 


“Can an architect do one of these low cost 
houses, you ask me, by the widely used method 
of letting no general contract but only special 
contracts between the owner and the various 


trades? Again, I say, the objective is to have 
the work go ahead and we are not going 


to obstruct it by adverse rulings on details 
of method so long as the method is essentially 
sound, 

“Architectural draftsmen who are competent 
can also be of help, particularly on moderniza- 
tion and repair work where their experience is 
adequate. 

“T wish to emphasize again that the govern- 
ment cannot do this thing alone. It will need 
the active cooperation of every interested group 
—materials and equipment manufacturers and 
dealers, real estate men, publishers, builders and 
contractors, and, perhaps most important of all, 
the members of the architectural profession, 
whose instincts and training incline them to want 
to see each job done right so that it will not only 
be a credit to the nation but a safe basis for 
government guarantee on its mortgage. 

“The work will not go ahead by itself. An 
architect cannot sit in his office and expect it 
to come to him. He must go after it, ethically 
of course, but in ways that are known to him 
through his years of practice. 

“The government has made mortgage and 
loan money a lot easier to get. 


“Now, architects, it’s up to you.” 
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Painting Your Way Out of the Cellar 


Renovation Enhanced by Mural Decoration 


By Wesley Sherwood Bessell, A.I. A. 


rchitectural commissions both large and small have 

been withheld from the profession for longer than 

we care to remember. The depression has been re- 
sponsible for many unpleasant things, but to this particular 
architect came an enjoyable opportunity which occupied 
his time during many lean months. He was given the 
chance to make architectural changes in the cellar of a 
residence in Bound Brook, New Jersey, and at the same 
time he was commissioned to paint the murals required, 
to carry out the scheme of the alterations, in the “Italian” 
manner, wanted by the client. 

The before and after alterations plans, if studied care- 
fully, will that 
“boogy-boos” of architects’ night- 
mares, the plumbing and steam 
pipes; cumbersome and annoying 


show those 


projections, such as water, gas, and 
electric meters, were enclosed by 
false beams and by false walls. 
The things which usually litter a 
cellar have been made to fit into 
the whole scheme by whitewash- 


ing both the false beams and 


ceilings throughout, while the 
three meters, which were much in 
the way, have been used to make 
a deep wall for a window open- 
ing (1). The 


reality a blank space on which was 


window is in 


painted the window, including 
open casement sash through which 


is a distant view looking down 
upon a town in Italy. 

Two small rooms were made 
into the new Hall. The com- 


bined rooms are paved with brick, 
using no This actual 
pavement is carried into the pave- 
ment painted in the street scene 


mortar. 


at the end of the hall. The eye 
follows on down the street into 
the valley beyond. The atmos- 


phere of reality is caught by show- 
ing the villagers loafing under the 
tree in the square and the old 
lady, with her basket of flowers, 
asleep on the church steps. 

The color scheme of the Bar 
Room is dominated by red and 
pink. Both murals portray rustic 
ltaly—one an old man on his way 
to the bar to refill his empty 
bottles and the other of a youth, 
vigorously enjoying Bacchus’ gift 
to man. 

Memories of past visits to Italy 
came vividly to mind as the author 
composed the set of sketches for 
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his work, so that the scenes portrayed are filled with those 
memory pictures. Six murals were incorporated into the 
new architectural changes, which give the rooms both life 
and color, plus expansive vistas. 
Primitive colors—red, yellow, and blue—were used both 
in the architectural setting and in the murals. The deco- 
rative theme found in the humble but cheerful homes of 


C 
In the Play Room a false beam, covering pipes, and the 


old beaded wainscot, painted cerulean blue, were used 
to create the composition of Mount Etna, seen as though 





WINDOW MURAL IN PLAY ROOM 


ALTERATIONS TO CELLAR FOR ARTHUR HETHERINGTON 


Wesley Sherwood Bessell, Architect and Artist 
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THE BAR ROOM 


ALTERATIONS TO CELLAR—ARTHUR HETHERINGTON RESIDENCE, BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 
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the observer were looking out from under a pergola. away from the troublesome path of present architectural 
Needless to say, the author was more than repaid for his _ trials, and while doing this he was living again in those 
time in the exhilarating moments spent on the canvas, pleasant Italian memories, which never seem to fade away. 
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ALTERATIONS TO CELLAR—ARTHUR HETHERINGTON RESIDENCE—PLAY ROOM ABOVE, HALLWAY BELOW 


Wesley Sherwood Bessell, Architect and Artist 
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THE CLOISTERS, METROPOLITAN 


FROM A CHARCOAL DRAWING BY I 
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MONOGRAPH FOUR 


The Later Dwelling Architecture of Cape Ann, Part I 
BY STUART BARTLETT 


Research and Measured Drawings by Frank Chouteau Brown 


Photographs by Arthur C. Haskell 


- of the simplest yet more dignified ex- 
amples of these later dwellings are to be found on that 
portion of the Cape now known as Rockport, which 
name was given it in 1840, when it was finally set off 
as a separate town from the then flourishing granite 
quarries at Pigeon Cove. Previous to that time the 
district had been known as “Sandy Bay,” or was 
merely called “the Cape” and had been part of 
Gloucester town since its earliest settlement. 

It lies on the eastern part of the Cape, covering an 
area of about six and one-quarter miles, and is divided 
The North Village, also known 
as Pigeon Cove, contains the principal quarries; and 


into three sections. 


its old buildings have already been described in Vol. 
XIX, Monograph Four of this Series. In summer it 
includes the largest part of the transient population of 
At the other extremity, towards Straits- 
mouth and “‘Lands End,” is the section known as the 
“South End.” This, too, has been largely covered 
in the Sixth Monograph of Vol. XIX. 

There remains only the “Center” where, among 
the many jetties and wharves, covered with fisher- 
men’s “shacks” and artists’ studios; the winding streets 
leading up the rocky slopes to the higher inland country 
of the Cape, with their old and new houses and cot- 
tages, are to be found those few dignified and simple 
“later houses” remaining on this part of Cape Ann. 
As a rule these houses were the product of the early 
fishing industry (at one time two-thirds of the fishing 
vessels of Cape Ann belonged in Rockport) but one 


the region. 


M 
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of the most conspicuous of the town’s late houses is 
the mansion built in 1809 by the Reverend David 
Jewett, the second minister of what is now the First 
Parish Church. 


chimney square type of dwelling. 


It is a simple yet- distinguished four- 


Probably next in importance among the houses in 
that locality is the Caleb Norwood, Jr., House (one 
of at least six ““Norwood Houses” in Rockport), stand- 
ing at the beginning of the slope, at 37 Cove Hill. It 
belongs to the three-story type of house that was pro- 
duced in a number of the more prosperous Massachu- 
setts coast communities, few of which are older than 
the last quarter of the Eighteenth Century. 

Nearly opposite, upon a modest street running away 
from the Harbor, are the two “twin”? Gott Houses. 
They 
exhibit only minor variations of detail, as will appear 
from a comparison of the two doorways, although 
the plans and interior details vary. As a matter of 
fact, No. 5, the second one to be built, now appears 
to be the older, possibly largely from the fact that it 
still possesses the inside “sliding shutters” usually found 
in much older dwellings. 

A little further up the hill leading toward the 
“South End” (and so impatient to arrive there that it 
changes its name no less than four times within a 
short half-mile of length!) is another remaining Gott 
Mansion, built in 1770 by one John Gott. This, too, 
is one of the six or seven three-story dwellings in 
Rockport, although the upper story was actually added 


are nearly alike in exterior arrangement and 
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at a later time. “The house is of unusual plan, with 
several staircases and two fireplaces. 

Another of the so-called 
the Ebenezer Pool House, fronting upon the famous 
Dock Square, almost at the beginning of Beat Skin 
Neck” (now usually spelled the other w ay!) where 
artists, bathers, and models cluster so thickly on hot 
summer 

It is upon this same square that the old Tavern, 
with its basement ‘T'aproom and second-story bal!room 
(added in 1838), still stands; although now, alas, the 
and the 


“Norwood Houses’’ is 


days. 


ballroom has been divided into many rooms, 
old archway through which the coaches drove into the 


$v eA apa 


REV. DAVID JEWETT HOUSE—18 
inner courtyard has been filled in with a modern shop. 
It has still more recently become the headquarters of 
the artists of the vicinity; and who better than they 
can appreciate the advantages of restoring the former 
picturesqueness and appeal of this one-time center of 
community life on this portion of Cape Ann! 

Just as the earliest examples of dwellings within the 
Cape area are still to be found on that portion where 
the first permanent settlements appear to have been 
made—the region of Annisquam and West Gloucester 
—so are the greater number of examples of the more 
prosperous later periods to be found still about the 


[ 
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irregular borders of the harbor of Gloucester itself, 
Here, at one time, were all the houses of the wealthy 
sea captains or owners of the sailing vessels that then 
were tied up between voyages at piers located at the 
water end of the gardens, down which their owners 
looked from their front doorways on the land side 
At that time the present “Main Street” of 
Gloucester did not exist. At a much later date it was 
cut ruthlessly through the old gardens and “front 
yards” of the big houses perched upon the higher 
ground above. For a time they were still entered 
through the old front doorways facing toward the 
harbor; with a shortened yard, and new fences with 


above. 








STREET, ROCKPORT, MASSACHUSETTS 

gateways and paths leading up from the new street 
Upon the other side of this street lay the ware- 
houses and piers; and gradually business began to 
encroach upon the land side of the street, with stores 
built upon the lower ends of the gardens; until today 
the newer “Main Street” is banked almost solidly 
along both sides with stores and business blocks, leav- 
ing a few of the old houses to be approached through 
or forcing 


below. 


store passageways or small entrance alleys; 
those located still higher upon the bank to turn about 
for entrance access to the next higher street parallel- 
through a new or old doorway 


ing the harbor, 
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upon the former rear, or side, of the old dwelling. 

The Sargent-Murray-Gilman-Hough House is an 
example of this progress, except that it has here gone 
even a step farther; and, of still sore recent years, the 
families preserving the house have been able to pur- 
chase again the land fronting upon Main Street, and 
have torn down the new and built a new 
fence, so that it is once again possible to view the front 
of the house upon its Harbor side. For many years 
this noble house stood unregarded in the town. It was 
a tenement for some time, and only a few knew the 
finish its humble rear exterior con- 


stores 


beauties of the 





charm of detail can be seen and appreciated by visitors. 
Of course, it has followed that the years of pros- 
perity of the fishing and other related industries in 
Gloucester has been the cause of the destruction of 
most all the old houses that once bordered its inner 
harbor. One still remains, and is used as an Old 
Ladies’ Home; a few others, further away from the 
more bustling business section of the Main Street, still 
exist precariously, but only on sufferance, as tene- 
ments; often rebuilt, so that many would not even 

suspect their former magnificence. 
Almost beside the “Sawyer Free Library” stands 

* tos 





THE EBENEZER POOL HOUSE—1798—DOCK SQUARE, ROCKPORT, MASSACHUSETTS 
(Measured Drawing of Doorway on Page 151) 


cealed. ‘Then it was discovered that John Murray, 
a minister of the beautiful church built in 1806, and 
still standing, had once lived in this house. He had 
married Judith Sargent, daughter of Winthrop Sar- 
gent, who was also an ancestor of the late artist, the 
lamented John Singer Sargent. Aided by those in- 
terested in the lives of these two rather strangely com- 
bined leaders, the been reclaimed, and 
with surprisingly little change or necessary repair has 
been placed in a condition where its innate beauty and 


house has 


the old Mackenzie House at 90 Middle Street, built 
about 1759, with an unusual treatment about the 
entrance door. As Middle Street continues its course 
around the harbor toward the main waterfront, It 
leads by other houses with exterior and interior beauty, 
as well as architectural details to commend them to the 
trained and appreciative eye. One of these is the Capt. 
John Somes house, with its very characteristic door- 
way design, shown both in the photograph and the 


measured drawing. ‘These entrances were chosen for 
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measuring—in connection with these house designs— 
because they display some of the most individual and 
local treatments 
the region covered by this Monograph. ‘This doorway 
shows the deeply indented and boldly jogged treat- 
It will 
be found to appear in many other of the illustrations 
of this and the succeeding Monograph. Also, it illus- 
trates the boldness of reveal and freedom of handling 
of well known and understood classical models. A 
close study of these drawings will show how often 
the use of a hackneyed or conventional detail of the 
strict order-formula has been adroitly and successfully 
avoided. In this very entrance the top of the grooves 
in the triglyph are ended unusually; the door archi- 
trave, cornice, and molded edge (A) of the bracket 
are not the conventional sections. In the Rockport 





that recur again and again, within 


ment of the architrave surrounding the door. 


doorways the details of the pilaster capitals, panels, 
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and molded entablature are at once unusually simple, 
delicate, and precise—while the jogged and broken 
outlines around the door frame of the Gott doorway 
re-echo that local peculiarity, at the same time that 
the carved ornamental treatment along the frieze is 
an unusually well worked out variant of an often used 
and favorite local model. 

Thirty years ago both Rockport and Gloucester 
contained double or triple the number of examples of 
interesting Colonial dwelling architecture that they 
contain today. From Gloucester, particularly, have 
they vanished—though sometimes they may still be 
suspected of lurking behind modernly reshingled ex- 
terior walls, and the outlines of one of the very oldest 
houses in the district may still be tantalizingly traced 
under the exterior camouflage of a plastered and half- 
timbered face-wall treatment that may be found at 
the now well-named corner of “Pest House Lane”! 
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Housing for the Small Office 


Zoning Ordinances Have Created Opportunities for Architects 


By Carter Hewitt 


f late some of the most distinguished and 

thoughtful members of the profession have 

been proposing remedies for what they are 
pleased to call the Housing Problem. ‘These remedies 
have occasionally appeared in bricks and mortar, but 
more often they are presented as ideals toward which 
the profession, and supposedly the American people, 
are striving. Most of these plans have involved large 
scale, co-operative action, a large investment at a low 
rate of interest, and the use of large tracts of contigu- 
ous land, in most cases now controlled by hundreds of 
individual property owners all imbued with one idea: 
to make as much money as possible from their property. 
Methods for surmounting these obstacles have been 
proposed, but they are not now within the reach of 
the average small architectural office. 

For the small office, all this means just one thing: 
whatever the future of large scale housing may be, 
there is no bread and butter in it now. The “housing 
problem” has an entirely different meaning to the 
average architect, to the layman who bought mort- 
gage bonds, and to the realtor. ‘These men see not 
the inadequacy of present facilities, but the obstinate 
facts of untenanted houses and apartments, receiver- 
ships, and tax sales. The architect in particular gazes 
sadly upon the decimated expenditures for new con- 
struction; for him the “housing problem” is embodied 
in the question, When will someone build a house? 

First let us recognize that the building of small 
houses has begun again. Owners who have delayed 
in fear and trembling are beginning to listen to pre- 
dictions of higher prices in the future, and many are 
heartily sick of the makeshift provisions they have put 
up with during the long years of depression. But is 
there business in it for the architect? Every designer 
knows that there is just as much grief and sweat in a 
$5,000 house as there is in a $50,000 office building. 
The one-man office can manage to make wages out 
of his 6% commission, but very little more. 

Competition in this field, moreover, is very keen. 
There are the syndicates, furnishing plans and speci- 
fications for $1, ready to furnish mortgage money, 
and willing to make changes free, or for a very small 
fee. Then there was the Architects Small House Bu- 
reau, supplying excellent designs for a trifling amount, 
along with the usually futile recommendation that an 
irchitect be employed to oversee the construction. The 
speculative builder, too, has been doing more business 
lately. He has the advantage of selling a concrete 
bject, whose faults he may carefu!ly conceal from the 
purchaser, and this is apparently sufficient to blind the 
public to the fact that they are buying at the highest 
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price bid, rather than ordering at the lowest price 
asked. Finally we have the prefabricated house, which 
as yet has made no appreciable effect, but which stands 
ready to invade the field at the first opportune moment. 
Altogether it is obvious that the architect’s bid in this 
field is way out of line—is in fact antiquated. 





The writer believes that there is another field, how- 
ever, from which the architect may draw some busi- 
ness immediately, and without recourse to the R.F.C., 
the state housing board, or any other agency than the 
old-fashioned source of architectural commissions, the 
property owner. In order to describe this field, let 
us imagine that we belong to a small firm in a city of 
100,000 population (the opportunity exists in many 
cities both larger and smaller than this), and that this 
city adopted a city plan, and passed a zoning ordinance 
five or six years ago, as so many cities did all over the 
country. ‘The Aldermen paid a fat price for the city 
plan, a few zealous citizens became indissolubly welded 
to it, and what was the result? 

Up to that time the city had grown into a complex 
but organic pattern dictated by heterogeneous social, 
economic and physical forces. In the main there was 
a business district surrounded by ever widening circles 
of residential construction, broken by industrial sec- 
tions here and there, with their own periphery of tene- 
ments, workers’ housing, etc. As the rings of resi- 
dential neighborhoods pushed farther into the hinter- 
land the inner, older rings rotted. “The old mansions 
of the early settlers became cheap rooming houses; 
their lawns were used for parking spaces; apartment 
houses arose; and the district changed character en- 
tirely under the pressure of the peculiar form of growth 
or retrogression to which the organism was subjected. 

Now the intention and effect of the zoning ordi- 
nance was to prevent the instability caused by this 
continual flux so natural to the organism. It repre- 
sented an attempt to crystallize the city in its then 
form, with due allowance for improvement and further 
expansion in the future, but firmly forbidding the 
further decline of declining neighborhoods. As there 
has been very little expansion since the ordinance went 
into effect, the city is today ossified. 

It is true that the ordinance can be changed by a 
vote of the City Council, but so long as the law is 
effective at all, it cannot be changed to allow a resi- 
dential district to deteriorate in the way which eco- 
nomic factors would otherwise dictate, and the writer 
believes that such has not occurred generally. 

What has occurred however is a vacuum. Let us 
consider a particular type of res:dential district which 
exists in many thousands of cities the country over, the 












PENCIL POINTS 
old-fashioned Gold Coast of the eighties and nineties. 
What is its relation to the city at the present moment? 
Here lived once the wealthiest families of the city; 
stil] 
taxed for the support of the city government, arid the 
But while they were 
gradually moving out of this section the expenses of 


a few remain. ‘These individuals were justly 


basis was their real property. 


what may now have become a thoroughly corrupt 
municipal government were mounting by leaps and 
bounds, and so no assessments in this district have 
been reduced for over twenty years, although sales 
long ago ceased to corroborate the assessed valuations. 
During the depression some 30% of the city’s expen- 
ditures have gone for relief, so the tax rate is higher 
than ever before, and taxes based upon the now ridicu- 
lous assessments are and burdensome. 


more more 


Meanwhile the district has become less and_ less 
fashionable, although it still retains every advantage 
which made it once the first residential district of the 
city. 
parks, a small library, and proximity to the shopping 
still real. “The trouble is that 


the few who could afford to live in this district prefer 


Schools, churches, streets shaded by fine trees, 
district—all these are 


the newer residential colony which centers on the go!f 
club; and perhaps it is worthy of notice that this class is 
the only one able to indulge its preferences. 

What is the character of the district now? <A few 
apartment houses went up before the ordinance was 
passed. A scattering of comparatively modern houses 
of widely varying types were built at various times 
But the domi- 
nant type is the huge family domicile of the late nine- 


during the last three or four decades. 


teenth century, set upon an uncommonly large lot, 
Many of the cellars still 
harbor the cast iron dogs and rabbits which used to 
grace the front lawns, and the old stable at the back, 


sometimes a small estate. 


large as a comfortable modern house, now shelters a 
Land is assessed at $1 to $1.50 
per sq. ft., and the tax rate stands at $38 per thou- 
sand, A 
owner, Is assessed at $10,000. 

Normally 
funeral home, or clumsily made over into apartments, 
Now the owner 
is stuck with it, because the zoning ordinance forbids 


motor car or two, 


house seventy years old, a nuisance to its 
It is actually worthless. 


this house would have been sold for a 
or taken over as a boarding house. 


the use of property in this neighborhood for any other 
purpose than dwelling, and restricts the types to one- 
or two-family houses! Very often he tears the house 
down to avoid further taxation, and resolves to sell 
the land. So far, however, he has had no attractive 
offer for it, and he begins to wonder if he ever will 
So there is a 
step a competent architect. 


have. vacuum. Into this vacuum may 

Perhaps this is a suitable place to say a word about 
the desirability of building residential properties for 
There are three factors just 
now which seem to make for the increased popularity 


rent rather than for sale. 
of renting over owning. First, there is a large class 
of “floaters,” employed by national concerns, and sub- 
ject to removal from one city to another, such as the 


managers of chain stores. “These men do not want 


may have to sell sud- 


‘tto own real estate which they 
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denly at an inopportune time. ‘Then there are the 
young couples with children who have been living with 
relatives during the depression. ‘They have learned 
through observation what can happen to those who 
embark too confidently on ownership, and are glad to 
rent for a while until they can see their way more 
clearly. Finally there is the dispossessed home owner, 
victim of the Own-Your-Own-Home Movement of 
the twenties, and the depression. His fingers were 
burned, and he will think long before he tries again. 
With this in mind, is there not a solution for the 
mentioned? The writer 
It lies in a more intensive use of land in 


property owner believes 
there is. 
sections of this description for the purpose of resi- 
dences for rent. Under the zoning ordinance this can 
be accomplished either by the use of the single family 
house, or the semi-detached, two-family form. Here 
is a comparison of the two types made under a typical 
zoning ordinance: 

For a one-family house 4,000 sq. ft. is the minimum 
area allowed, with a coverage of not more than 35%. 
If it could be worked out to the exact minimum, the 
tax bill per family would be $152 per year on land 
alone. (This assumes land at $1 per sq. ft., and a tax 
rate of $38 per thousand valuation.) In practice, how- 


“cide 


ever, since it is required to leave 71% ft. of 
yard” on each side, the practical minimum width is 
50 ft., and as lots are usually 120 ft. deep, the prac- 
tical minimum area for the single family type is 6,000 
sq. ft., or a tax bill of $228 per family per year. For 
this amount the tenant or owner has the doubtful 
privacy of 15 ft. between his house and the next, and 
a house necessarily cramped and awkward. 

If the semi-detached form is used, housing two 
families under one roof, and dividing the two with 
a brick fire wall, a minimum area of 5,500 sq. ft. 
with the same coverage allowabie, 35%. In practice 
it is considerably easier to approximate the minimum 
area allowed with this form, and with little sacrifice 
of comfort and amenity. The tax bill per family is 
thus reduced to $104.50. This means a saving of 
$48.50 per family per year over the minimum require- 
ment for a single family house, and of $123.50 over 
the practical minimum for the same—an amount of 
not quite $10 per month on the rent! ‘To this must 
be added the advantages obtained by building the 
two suites at once, the relative ease of upkeep, and 
certain other economies made possible by this form. 

Here then is a real opportunity for the architect, 
and within his grasp properties suitable for such de- 
velopment are often held by individuals or estates still 
possessed of some substance. A proposal to make thesé 
properties pay is at least addressed to persons capable 
of making the investment if they allow themselves to 
be persuaded; and in most cases the investment need 
Where the properties amount to small 
estates, a combination of the two forms may be found 


not be large. 
desirable. “The problem exists regardless of the forms 
used in solving it, and the writer believes it can be 
solved by architects to the profit of themselves and 
their clients. 
the writer believes will fit a large proportion of cases. 


The above solution is rendered as on¢ 
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A Brief International 


Bibliography of Housin 2 


By W. K. Oltar-Jevsky in collaboration with Louis C. Stone 


WouHNBAUFIBEL (Primer of Housing); by Otto 
Voelckers, Stuttgart, 1932; summarizing and illustrating 
the latest technique and requirements in German housing, 
planning, layout of dwellings, construction, and equip- 


ment. Economics. 

Housinc 1N Europe; by John W. S. McCullough; 
published by The Social Service Council of Canada, 309 
Building, Canada; April 2nd, 
1928; 98 pages; a monograph submitted by the Committee 
The Social Service Council of Canada. 


Metropolitan Toronto, 
on Research to 
General, 

INTERNATIONAL LABor Orrice, Housinc Ponicy 1N 
Europe; published by the World Peace Foundation, 40 
Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass.; 1930; 378 pages; cheap 
home building. Gevera/, 

Housinc ProGress iN WEsTERN Edith 
Elmer Wood; published by FE. P. Dutton & Company, New 


York; 1923; illustrations and plans. / 


Europe; by 


General. 


SUMMARY OF FinpINGs IN REGARD ‘TO HoUsING IN 
Canapa; prepared by The Committee on Research; pub- 
lished by The Social Service Council of Canada, 44 Vic- 
toria Street, Toronto 2, Canada; April, 1929. General. 
THe Housinc ProsLem iN THE UNITED Srares; by 
Lawrence Veiller; published by the National Housing 
Association, 105 East 22nd Street, New York; 1930; 31 
pages. Economics. 
HousING AND THI 


ovici; 1920. 


Housinc Prospiem; by Carol Aron- 
S06 tal. 

PLANNING AND NationaL Recovery; by Eugene H. 
Klaber, Harland Bartholmew, Edwin S. Burdell, Robert 
D. Kohn, and others; published by the National Confer- 
ence on City Planning; 1933; 158 pages; slum clearance 
and city planning. General. 
PRESIDENT’s CONFERENCE ON Home BUILDING 
Home Ownersuip; Reports of Committees, Washington, 
D. C.; 1931; planning for residential districts; slums, large- 
cale housing and decentralization; farm and village hous- 
ing; financing. 

Recent Trenps iN American Housinc; by Edith 
Elmer Wood; The Macmillan Company, New York; 
1931. 


AND 


General. 


General, 
Reicus Forscuuncs GesELiuscuarr (Research Society 
f the Reich for Economics in the Building Trade and 
Housing); by Alexander Klein, Architect, Berlin; pub- 
hed by Technische Tagung in Berlin (Technical Con- 
rence in Berlin); April 15th-17th, 1929; planning and 
aping of row-houses and the methods of their exploita- 
m. Economic Research. 
Housinc America; by the Editors of “Fortune’’; pub- 
hed by Harcourt, Brace & Company, New York; 1932. 
eneral, 
EncycLoparpIA Brirannica; chapters on “Housing” 
d “Social Architecture.” General. 
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Tue Buitpinc Outioox; by Thomas M. MecNiece; 
published in the “American Architect”; January, 1934. 
General, 

Pre-PLanninc Low Cosr Housinc Proyects; by 
Alfred M. Butts; published in the “American Architect” ; 
March, 1933. 


Economics. 


Tue Sap Srory or American Housinc; by Henry 
Wright; published in “Architecture”; March, 1933. 
General, 

Are We Reapy!; by Henry Wright; published in 


Social, 
Manuat oF Housine, Parr 1; by Henry Wright; pub- 
lished in “Architecture”; July, 1933. Structural. 


“Architecture”; June, 1933. 


Manuat oF Housina, Parr 2; by Henry Wright; pub- 
lished in “Architecture”; August, 1933. Structural, 

A SELF 
Henry Wright; published in “Building Investment”; July 
and August, 1932. 

A Mover Housinc Law; by Lawrence Veiller; pub- 
lished by the Welfare Council Library; 1922. 

A New 
John Taylor Boyd, Jr.; published in “Building Invest- 
ment”; 1931. 

Wuar SHatit Ws: 
by John Taylor Boyd, Jr.; published in “Building Invest- 


STARTER FOR THE BuiLpinGc INpustRy; by 


Economics. 


Law. 


Market For THE Buitpinc INpusrry; by 


Economics. 


Bui_p FoR THE New MarkKeET! ; 


ment”; 1931. Financial. 

Wuere SuHatt We Buitp ror THE New Market! ; 
by John Taylor Boyd, Jr.; published in “Building Invest- 
ment”; 1931. Social. 

How Suaut We Buin ror THE New Market! ; 


by John Taylor Boyd, Jr.; published in “Building Invest- 
ment”; 1931. 
Wuen SHatt We Buitp ror THE New Marker! ; 
by John Taylor Boyd, Jr.; published in “Building Invest- 
ment”; 1931. Social, 
A Primer; by John Taylor Boyd, 
“Building Investment”; January, 1932. 


Econom«ics. 


Jr.; published in 
General, 
PrincipLEs Wuicu SHouLD ConTrot LIMITATIONS IN 

BuLk oF Butipines; by F. L. 

oficial organ of American City Planning Institute and 

National Conference on City Planning, 9 Park Street, 

Boston, Mass.; January, 1931; city planning. Planning. 


Olmstead; published as 


Procress 1N Housina; published in the “Architectural 
Record”; March, 1933; a summary of activities by archi- 
tects and associations covering Cleveland Housing Study; 
The Plan of Boulder City, Nevada; A Chicago Housing 
Project; Negro Housing Proposed for Richmond, Va. 
Social, Economics, and Planning. 


Hitisipe Group Housine; published in the “Archi- 
tectural Record”; October, 1932; a study under the direc- 
tion of Henry Wright, Architect. 


Planning. 
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RATIONELLE BEBAUUNGSWESEN (Rational Layout); by 
International Kongresse Fur Neues Bauen; published by 
Englert and Schlosser, Frankfurt A. M., Germany. Plan- 
ning. 

Das Neve Wien; reports on ten separate housing de- 
velopments with descriptions. Plans and layouts of sev- 
eral housing blocks. P/anning. 


Dir FLACHBAUWOHNUNG FUER DAS EXIsYENZMINIMUM3 
published by Heincke, Berlin, Germany; 1931; complete 
analysis of the planning and financing of one-story houses. 
Economics. 

40 Janre AKTIENBAUGESELLSCHAFT FUER KLEINE 
WoHNUNGEN (40) years of practice in housing by one of 
the largest building concerns in Germany); published in 
Frankfurt A.M., Germany; illustrations and plans, P/an- 
NIN. 

Stum CLEARANCE 1N AMsTERDAM; published by the 
Municipal Housing Department, Amsterdam; 1930. Plan- 
ning. 


NeEvuZEITLicHE MirTHAEUSER AND SIEDLUNGEN (Con- 
temporary Apartment Houses and Housing Development) ; 
by Leo Adler, Berlin; 1931; photographs and plans show- 
ing a wide selection of German and foreign housing de- 
velopments, both rural and urban. P/anning. 

Tue*SociaL ImporTraNncEe oF HoustnGc Now AND IN ‘THE 
Furure; published by Internationaler Verband Fur 
Wohnungswesen, Frankfurt A.M., Germany; 1931; 550 
pages; a discussion by the international experts on the fol- 
lowing questions: (a) Whether and to what extent under 
present conditions private building enterprise on a profit 
producing basis is able without the support of public funds 
to supply the need of small dwellings among the broad 
masses of the population in a way which will satisfactorily 
fulfill all economic, social, hygienic, and other modern 
requirements. (b) How can building enterprise be organ- 
ized so as to insure the need for small dwelling be met in 
a satisfactory manner. Economics, Analysis and Research. 

LowrErRING oF Rents 1n New Deve.LopmMents (Miet- 
esenkung in Den Neubauwohnungen); by Ernst Kahn, 
Frankfurt, Germany; 1932; general financial analysis by 
the best German authority on housing economics. Eco- 
nomics. 

Tue Siu, Irs Srory anv So_ution; by Harry Barnes, 
London, 1931; solid history and recommendations. Social. 

Brirain’s New Homes; published by Times Trade & 
Eng. Sup., Printing House, House Square, London F.C.4, 
England; April 11, 1931; an unsurpassed social develop- 
ment. Social, 


NEIGHBORHOODS OF SMALL Homes; by Robert Harvey 
Whitten and Thomas Adams; published by Harvard Uni- 
versity Press; 1931; 205 pages; contains analysis of eco- 
nomic density of low cost housing in America and England. 
Economic analysis. 

THe ResuritpinGc oF Buicurep Aregas; by Clarence 
Arthur Perry; published by the Regional Plan Association ; 
1933; 59 pages; the “Neighborhood Unit” principle i: 
applied to blighted area in Queens which has been selected 
for theoretical rehabilitation. Recognizing the difficulty 
of obtaining cheap land, the author suggests the creation 
of housing development by property owners who would 
trade their land for proportionate equity in the new ven- 
ture. With the release of vast sums by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for slum clearance and low-cost housing, this will 
prove very useful. Economics and Research, 

AVERAGE Construction Cost oF DWELLINGS IN PRIN- 
cipaAL Ciries oF THE UNirEep States; Monthly Labor Re- 
view, Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. (see since 
1921). Structural, 


Meruops oF REpucING THE Cost or Housine; by 
E. P. Goodrich; published by the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, 29 E. Van Buren Street, Chicago, III1.; 
1930; annals of real estate practice. Structural. 


Municipar, Housinc; by Helen L. Alfred; published 
by the New York League for Industrial Democracy; 1932; 
35 pages. General. 

Low Cosr Housinc, Nationa, ConFERENCE; published 
by the Cleveland Engineering Society; 1933; illustra- 
tions and diagrams. General, 

Houstnc BasEp on SoctaL AND Economic NEEps 
Jusriries Feperat Arp; by Carol Aronovici; published in 
the “American Architect”; November, 1933; community 
planning and housing consultant. Social. 

Tue One Hope For Low-Renrat Housing; by Carol 
Aronovici; published in the “American Architect”; Janu- 
ary, 1934; community planning and housing consultant. 
Economtcs. 

RECOMMENDED MiniMuM REQUIREMENTS FOR SMALL 
Dwe.uinc Consrruction; published by the Department 
of Commerce; editions of report of Building Code Com- 
mittees which the Building Code has thoroughly revised 
and brought up to date; 1932. Structural, 

STEEL FraminG For DwE.uinGs; published by the Steel 
Frame House Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 1929.  Struc- 
tural, 

Mass-PropucED Houses 1n_ REVIEW; published in 
“Fortune”; Vol. 7; April, 1933. Structural, 

STANDARD ConstrRuCTION MeEtruops; by G. Under- 
wood; published by the McGraw Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, New York; 1927. Structural. 


To the above should be added the excellent material in the February, 1934, 
issues of The Architectural Record and The Architectural Forum. 
Also the four articles on housing that appeared in The 
New Republic for February 14, February 
21, February 28, and March 7 of 


this year are well worth 


reading. 
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ESIGN FOR A RESIDENCE ON A NORTHEAST CORNER LO’ 


"otal First and Second Floor Area—1900 Square Feet) 


NORMAN W. ALPAUGH, ARCHITECT, OF LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
PENCIL POINTS 
[ 403 | (August, 1934) 
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DESIGN FOR A RESIDENCE ON A NORTHEAST CORNER LO 
(Total First and Second Floor Area—1900 Square Feet) 


BY MAURICE FEATHER AND NIELS H, LARSEN, ARCHITECTS, OF BOSTON, MASS. 
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DESIGN FOR A RESIDENCE ON A NORTHEAST CORNER LOT 
(Total First and Second Floor Area—1900 Square Feet) 
BY ERNEST IRVING FREESE, ARCHITECT, OF LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
PENCIL POINTS 
| 405 | (August, 1934) 
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DESIGN FOR A RESIDENCE ON A NORTHEAST CORNER LOT 
(Total First and Second Floor Area—1900 Square Feet) 


BY ELMER GREY, ARCHITECT, OF PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
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DESIGN FOR A RESIDENCE ON A NORTHEAST CORNER LOT 
(Total First and Second Floor Area—1900 Square Feet) 


BY J. BYERS HAYS AND RUSSELL SIMPSON, ARCHITECTS, OF CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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DESIGN FOR A RESIDENCE ON A NORTHEAST CORNER LOT 
(Total First and Second Floor Area—1900 Square Feet) 


BY ROBERT Ss. KITCHEN OF DAYTON, OHIO 


PENCIL POINTS 
| 408 | (August, 1934) 
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DESIGN FOR A RESIDENCE ON A NORTHEAST CORNER LOT 


(Total First and Second Floor Area—1900 Square Feet) 


BY JOHN W. KNOBEL OF BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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DESIGN FOR A RESIDENCE ON A NORTHEAST CORNER LOT 
(Total First and Second Floor Area—1900 Square Feet) 


BY LOUIS KURTZ, ARCHITECT, OF YONKERS, N., Y. 
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DESIGN FOR A RESIDENCE ON A NORTHEAST CORNER LOT 
Total First and Second Floor Area—1900 Square Feet) 


BY ANGUS MC D. MC SWEENEY, ARCHITECT, OF SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


PENCIL POINTS 
[ 411 ] (August, 1934) 
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DESIGN FOR A RESIDENCE ON 
(Total First and Second Floor Area—1900 Square Feet) 


BY ROI L. MORIN, ARCHITECT, OF 























A NORTHEAST CORNER LOT 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
PENCIL POINTS 
(August, 1934) 
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DESIGN FOR A RESIDENCE ON A NORTHEAST CORNER LOT 


(Total First and Second Floor Area—1900 Square Feet 
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Being Essays in Criticism 


“Take the upper ground in manevrin’? Terence I sez 


Ill 


e could not quite complete the January and 


February issues and_ therefore 


* o * * 

Architecture shows a shop for women’s wear in 
Westwood, California, by John and Donald B. Parkin- 
son; owner and architects are to be congratulated 
upon the inclusion of an enchanting little patio entered 
hoth from shop and sidestreet. A far lovelier place 
for a tryst than the vestibules of Stern Bros. or Lord 
and ‘Taylor’s—but I am referring to a New York 
custom probably long since out of date. 

* * * * 

‘The February Record has a most interesting article 
by Clarence Stein and Catherine Bauer on Store Build- 
ings and Neighborhood Shopping Centres indicating 
what the architect can do to relieve the intolerable 
traffic conditions of most small towns where the shops 
are strung along a main street with cars parked 
fender to bumper on both sides, through traffic whiz- 
zing by between them, and the tedium of small town 
life mitigated for the housewife on shopping bent by 
dashes across the street, the life in one hand, offspring 
and purse clutched in the other. Here are suggestions 
for well planned arrangements in parking both cars 
and children and convenient disposition in the shops 
themselves. This is a great step forward for com- 
munity life and a careful study of this article will re- 
pay the reader richly. 

* * * * 

In the Architectural Review (London) I find a 
“Retreat” for a religious order, the Oblate Sisters of 
St. Benedict. Why, with such a start, the architect, 
Herr Hans Steineder of Austria, did not produce a 
slightly flattened spheroid is a question for the devotees 
of that recently re-discovered shibboleth “Form Fol- 
lows Function” to explain. But the masses are queer 
enough without that, and it must be a shock to come 
upon this in the pleasant countryside it lies in. One 
cannot but this business-like machine for 
living apart from the world and efficiently close to 
God, with such delightful places as the cloistered re- 
treats one finds all over Italy, where it would be a 
lot easier to be good. God knows modern religious 
irchitecture is pretty poor stuff usually, but this has 
Iso all the aridity and soullessness of this vaunted 
‘\lodernism. 


contrast 





“The Upper Ground” 
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By H. Van Buren Magonigle, D. Arch, F.A.LA, A.N.A. 


‘An’ wid 
that | wint up to the flat mud roof av the house, and looked over the par’ pet, threadin’ delicate.” 
R. K. “My Lord the Elephant.” 


aw youwll he a gin’ral yet, sez I. 


Of public buildings all the periodicals show very 
little. I will select two for comment—the Seattle Art 
Museum by Bebb and Gould and the Palace of the 
Mr. Boris M. lofan 
whom we have the word of Professor Isadore Rosen- 
field of New York University that he, Iofan, has “‘be- 
come one of the most widely acclaimed architects of 
our time.” ‘“‘Acclaimed”’ is one of those lovely news- 
paper words served up with breakfast every morning; 
wouldn’t have been better? It is a 
word so little used and has the force of novelty. As 
a test of the resonance of the acclaim I have asked a 
number of up-and-coming up-to-the-minute architects 
to name the architect of the Palace of the Soviets and 
found them as uninformed as I had been. I accuse the 
propaganda agencies of The Soviet Union of gross in- 
efficiency in this matter. And I ask them or some- 
body why the proletariat is to have a Palace—it seems 
to the uninitiated just a bit incongruous. 

The Palace itself closely resembles one of those crea- 
tions of the pastry cook so familiar to us. The principal 
feature is a circular tower treated with a colonnade in 
an ascending spiral—or descending if you prefer, I 
am not at all fussy—which rises out of, or is about 
to sink into an apparently unorganized group of struc- 
tures whose lines would surely give anything or body 
but a Soviet the willies in execution. But in justice 
to Mr. Iofan there should be plans, elevations and 
sections of his building; all one can judge by is this 
photograph of a model reproduced herewith. 


Soviets in Moscow by as to 


“outstanding” 


* * * * 

The Seattle Art Museum is an interesting experi- 
ment in unpierced wall surfaces as far as the main 
facade is concerned; here there are only the three 
entrance doorways. ‘The walls have nothing at or 
near the top to indicate that they have stopped rising 
and are topped out, not even a little bevel that might 
catch the light and say so, and this gives one an un- 
easy feeling of incompletion. In the plans published 
with the facades and details one finds no structural 
warrant for the semi-circular fluted scooped-out re- 
cesses that act as end pavilions—nor for the curved 
form in which the entrances occur; it seems to be the 
terminating form of a dominating mass in plan, but the 
plan does not bear out this indication. The disposition 
of the rooms is so managed as to throw all the rooms 
requiring windows to the rear and this results in a 
rear elevation of a totally different character that 
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From Architecture, January, 1934 





PATIO—BULLOCK’S BRANCH STORE 
John and Donald B. Parkinson, Architects 


From Architectural Record, February, 1934 


NEIGHBORHOOD SHOPPING CENTER 


Clarence S. Stein, Architect 


From Architectural Review, London, February, 1934 





RELIGIOUS RETREAT, KREMSMUNSTER 


Hans Steineder, Architect 





does not look as though it belonged to the same build- 
ing. 

There are a lot of arbitrary things done, apparently 
for the sake of doing them, regrettable in so important 
and imposing a building. Some playfulness may be 
permitted and enjoyed in a little building, but in any- 
thing as big as this it seems frivolous. Just being 
different is not a very good reason in a serious struc- 
ture. 

The interiors are unnecessarily ugly and seem in the 
photographs to be thin and trivial. ‘The function of 
the interior of an art museum is to be discreetly quiet 
and serve only as background; horizontal stripes of 
glazed material do not conduce to that effect. And 
one observes with much regret the use of imitation 
travertine, imitation marble, and that sort of thing; a 
ceiling is noted as being of gold leaf but that may mean 
Dutch metal. The use of imitation materials is always 
to be deplored and especially in a museum of art—it 
makes one wonder whether the exhibits also are imita- 
tions. 

x x * x 

In The Architectural Review for February is an 
article on the “One-room Flat” which merits exami- 
nation by those who deal with this class of problem. 
Some of those illustrated are in London, some in 
Czecho-Slovakia and Vienna, and all sorts of ingenui- 
ties are practiced with convertible and “‘nestible” fur- 
niture. ‘“Nestible” sounds as though the inmates might 
use runcible spoons. A lot of attention is given to the 
compact disposal of belongings of all sorts. 

* * * * 

The most interesting item in the February Archi- 
tect and Engineer is an article on the Go'den Gate 
Bridge which promises to be a superb piece of pure 
engineering design. 

x x x 


London, up Battersea way, has gone in for a monu- 
mental Power Station with immense chimney stacks— 
so immense that they will be very conspicuous features 
of the district and this prominence requires a more 
architectural treatment than is usually accorded 
chimney stacks. The architect is Sir Giles Gilbert 
Scott, who has succeeded in making them handsome 
without concealing their function. They are un- 
mistakably chimneys. ‘The decoration which relieves 
them and the stark masses of the buildings is bold and 
strong and clear and exactly suited to an utilitarian 
building. The finest piece of utilitarian architecture 
in many a weary day. 

In evident reaction to the article in June PENCIL 
Points is the following letter from an old acquaintance 
whose name I withhold; I was glad to get it and wel- 
come more; there is nothing like free discuss‘on to clear 
the mind. Here it is: 

“My dear Magonigle: 

“T was interested in your article in this month’s 
edition of ‘PENCIL Pornts,’ particularly the para- 
graph in which you rather give “The run around’ 
to ‘firms’ of architects, and indicate your rather firm 
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‘THE UPPER GROUND,’ 3 


belief that there is good only in the work of the 
individual. 

“T recall very well a conversation I had with you 
on a train returning from California a good many 
years ago. We were discussing ‘competitions,’ to me 
the ‘Bete noir’ of the profession, and I recall that I 
claimed that a beautifully prepared competition draw- 
ing meant nothing beyond its danger in deceiving all 
parties as to what the results might be. 

“You did not agree with meat all—why should you 
have? for you are then (and possibly now) the ex- 
ponent of skillful ‘competition’ draftsmanship. 

“T have always felt that to be a skillful draftsman 
did not elect one to the title ‘Architect.’ I maintain 
that real design is a mental process in which the 
proper use of materials plays a far more important 
part than does the ability to skillfully render the 
project. 

“Draftsmanship is more the tool of the architect 
—not his end. 

“T am quite sure that a group of men, in perfect 
accord can produce architectural design of a much 
higher character than can an individual working alone. 
The group, not interested in who does it, or who is 
accredited with the result, yet can be, and in all like- 
lihood are, intensely interested in the result, and the 
constructive criticism which comes to each from the 
others, is not only chastening but improving. 

“At no time in my life have I worked absolutely 
alone, and I should miss the help that comes from well 
meant criticism. I believe the same criticism would 
help any one but a dyed in the wool egotist, who was 
more interested in personal publicity than in creation of 
architecture that was as far as possible above criticism. 

“Individuals forming a ‘firm’ may work largely 
alone but always have a kindly critic at the elbow. 

“Yours very truly” 


My reply follows: 
“My dear Blank: 

“T am very glad to hear from you after all these 
years, and thank you for being sufficiently interested 
in my debut as critic in the June PENCIL PoINTs to 
write me. Because you miss the point in some re- 
spects, may I take the liberty of a public reply (pre- 
serving your anonymity of course)—for it is quite 
likely others have misread what I wrote as you do, and 
I should like to keep things clear. 

“T have carefully re-read the article and, first dis- 
claiming any intention of giving ‘the run around’ to 
firms of architects, can find no warrant in it for your 
impression that I think ‘there is good only in the work 
of the individual.’ Like the Earl of Pawtucket ‘I 
don’t think I’m ¢hat kind of an ass.’ If you will do 
me the honor to read it again you will observe that 
almost all I say is cast in the interrogative form. I 
am not dogmatizing. I am asking myself, out loud, 
so that others may ask themselves, what is best for 
American architecture at the present moment—coal- 
itions, aggregations, syndicates, or the single respon- 
sible practitioner. I was, and intended to be, pretty 
definite about the ‘syndicates’ that have sprung up in 
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ATTLE, WASHINGTON, ART MUSEUM 
Bebb & Gould, Architects 


Architectural Review, London, February, 1934 


TWO BRITISH ONE-ROOM FLATS 
Frederick Gibberd, Architect 


From American Architect, January, 1934 





PALACE OF THE SOVIETS, MOSCOW 
Boris M. lofan, Architect 
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recent years, because I believe they 
do harm to architecture as an art. 
Letters like yours will help us all to EEE 
find out what is best—for we ought 
to find out and be keenly interested 
in the trend of architecture and 
architectural practice. 

“As to draftsmanship: In_ the 
imaginary conversation I invented, 
I was talking about general drafts- 
manship of the standard and practi- 
cal sort, not of that mythical 
‘competition draftsmanship’ to 
which you refer. The text dis- 
tinctly implies this—the ability to 
make a good sketch (in competition 
or not), translate it into good, clear, 
complete, working drawings, de- 
velop scale and full size details 
from those, and write competent 
specifications, all shut up alone with- 
out assistance from others. 

“Tt distinctly zs my firm belief— 
and I am very glad to have the 
opportunity to repeat it once more 
—that an architect who can’t draw 
is, in the high majority of cases, not 





a good designer. There is only one 
way really to train the eye and that 
is by drawing and drawing and 
drawing. I believe that a man who 
has trained his eye by carefully and intelligently draw- 
ing a thousand things, who has measured up good 
architecture and intelligently translated it back onto 
paper, back to the flat, back to two dimensions with the 
third duly taken into consideration, is far more likely to 
do good architecture than a man who never cared 
enough about his art to go through those laborious, in- 
structive, and formative processes. After exactly 53 
years, to a day, of endeavor and experimentation I have 
found no way to get the exact shapes and proportions 
that satisfy my own eye except by drawing them my- 
self. “lo be sure, one might by sitting alongside a 
draftsman as McKim used to do, and using him as a 
kind of animated tool, get, eventually, pretty near to 
one’s vision. But what a waste of time—two men to 
do one man’s work. 

“We have all seen good drawings prove lamentable 
failures in execution—but that wasn’t because the 
draftsmanship was too good—it was because the archi- 
tecture was bad. Of course I agree with you fully 
‘that to be a skillful draftsman does not elect one to 
the title of architect.’ So many things go to make an 
architect, and so many things go to make good archi- 
tecture, that draftsmanship has only its due place in 
that group of qualities. But there is a tendency among 
men who wouldn’t or couldn’t learn to draw archi- 
tecture well to despise draftsmanship as negligible— 
which is perfectly human and understandable. 

“Your reference to ‘competition draftsmanship’ 
gives me the opportunity to say that, by your leave, 
there is no such thing. Draftsmanship is draftsman- 
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From Architectural Review, London, 


February, 1934 





BATTERSEA POWER STATION 


Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, 
Architect for Exterior 


ship wherever it is found, and there 
is no brand peculiar to competitions, 
A man will, if he is sensible, take a 
lot of pains to present his ideas in as 
workmanlike and attractive a 
manner as possible, knowing that he 
has anywhere from five to fifty or 
more men against him. I fear you 
share with others a long-exploded 
superstition that somehow there is 
some trick, some hypnosis, about a 
beautiful drawing, and if it be sub- 
mitted in competition the trick and 
the hypnosis are raised to some mth 
power that obscures the judgment 
of the jury, who fall an easy prey 
to this ‘competition draftsmanship.’ 
Well, I have been on both sides of 
that fence many times, have acted 
on juries times out of mind and 
never have I known a jury to be 
swayed by mere drawings. If they 
had been then they would not have 
been fit to be jurors. “Their busi- 
ness is to judge the relative merits of 
the various solutions of the program 
in plan, section and elevation, to 
make as shrewd and close a guess 
as possible how they would look in 
execution, and award the first place 
to the best building, not to the best set of drawings. 

“You say ‘that a group of men in perfect accord 
can produce architectural design of a much higher 
character than can an_ individual working alone.’ 
Would not that depend upon the quality and ability of 
both group and individual? Or do you mean that 
any group can do better stuff than any individual? 

“Your penultimate paragraph would seem to con- 


vey the idea that a man who works alone is an ‘egotist 


more interested in personal publicity than in creation 
of architecture as far as possible above criticism.’ Well, 
production by a group doesn’t exactly insure architec- 
ture of such high quality that it is above criticism, does 
it? And if a man is so constituted that he prefers for 
any of a number of reasons to work alone does he 
differ widely from a painter who paints his own pic- 
tures, a sculptor who models his own sculpture? And 
are these fellow artists of his egotists also because their 
product is the work of their own hands? 

“Of course the whole matter comes back to the 
fundamental question: What is an architect? ... I 
look back now over the whole history of architecture 
and I find that the work of the architect has always 
been up to very recent years regarded as a work of 
art—hence, as the work of an artist. If that standard 
of judgment is to be changed, well and good. If the 
architect as an artist is to disappear, well and good. 
Circumstance will have been stronger than either. 

“Tt is our duty to look ahead and find out if we can 
—and your letter is a helpful step in that direction. 

“Very truly yours” 
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A LITTLE DEPARTMENT OF ‘ARCHITECTURAL ESTHETICS, WITH 


EMPHASIS ON 


SKETCHING AND RENDERING 








Rendering Project No. 3 


Continuing last month’s discussion of 
rendering media and methods suited to 
inexpensive reproduction, I present on 
Sheet 3 a material which, though popu- 
lar among commercial artis‘s, is rela- 
tively unknown to the architectural pro- 
fession. I refer to Ross board. 

Ross board is a heavy drawing paper 
about the weight of two or three ply 
Bristol. It is made in over a hundred 
surfaces. Some are white and smooth; 
some are white and rough (formed into 
ridges, stippling, etc.); many, whether 
smooth or rough, are printed in lines, 
dots or patterns. Every Ross board is a 
“scratch” board, its surface being coated 
with a compressed chalk-like substance 
which will take pen, brush or pencil to 
advantage but which can be scratched 
away, wherever desired, by means of a 
knife or other suitable instrument. This 
characteristic not only guarantees ease of 
correction but makes possible no end of 
novel and expressive effects. Further- 
more, most Ross board work can be suc- 
cessfully reproduced by the relatively 
cheap line engraving (see July issue). 

It is only by experimenting with this 
material that you can get more than a 
hint of its remarkable qualities and 
numerous uses. Undoubtedly the Chas. 
J. Ross Co. of Philadelphia, its manu- 
facturers, would be glad to supplement 
the few pointers offered here. 

The smooth white scratch boards are 
perhaps the best known (see Sketch 2, 
Sheet 3). You draw on these with pen 
or brush much as on any paper or board. 
They can be used for pencil work but 
unless it is absolutely black it cannot be 
reproduced by line engraving. When 
vou desire to make corrections you 
cratch away your mistakes instead of 
rasing them. In addition to the 
natural, straightforward types of results, 
many unusual effects are obtainable, as by 
lternately lining and scratching: see my 
book Drawing with Pen and Ink, \f you 
use a pen, wipe it constantly, as it tends 

load itself with the fine particles it 

atches loose, with a consequent thick- 
iing of line. Some prefer a fine brush 
pen-like work, thus avoiding this 
ficulty. For wood-cut effects, this 
oth scratch board is_ particularly 
ular. It is inked black all over, or 
h the exception of a few areas which 


are to remain white. The brush is best 
for this inking. It is then scratched, 
when dry, to simulate the tooling of 
actual wood-cuts. The sketch at 2, 
though not of the wood-cut type, was 
produced by this same method: the 
scratching was done with an ordinary 
penknife. If mistakes develop on 
blackened surfaces, they can be “erased” 
with ink! Sometimes the same surface 
is scratched and re-inked several times 
until the desired effect is obtained. 

The small sketch at 3 was drawn on 
grained board. At 1 we show two addi- 
tional samples of grained surfaces, while 
in Sheet 2, last month, still others were 
pictured at D, E and G. The grained 
boards, with a few exceptions, are not 
as good for pen work as are the smooth 
ones, but they permit pencilling so 
broken by the grain that it can be repro- 
duced by line engraving. A black pencil 
is best, such as the Koh-i-noor Negro, 
the Dixon Best Black No. 331, or the 
Korn lithographic. Pencilling and 
brush work in black ink are often com- 
bined as in Sketch 3; you see such 
effects constantly in the daily papers. 
Scratching was used very sparingly in 
this sketch: note the grass, vines, etc. 
Scratching on grained papers customarily 
spoils the grain, making it impossible to 
work over the scratched areas satisfac- 
torily in pencil again. 

Ross boards of the third class are 
printed in patterns and so are perhaps 
the most fascinating of all. They come 
in a wide variety of printed line and dot 
combinations, in addition to which 
some are pressed into rough surfaces like 
At 1, three 
boards of this type are shown, while 
Sketch 4 was done on another. In 
making this sketch a Negro pencil, a No. 
5 pointed brush, a pen and a penknife 
were used. An advantage of the gray 
boards (the printing is actually black, 
only the effect being gray) is that they 
permit the easy development of a center 
of interest or the direction of attention 
to any desired feature, any white or 
dark demanding surprising attention. A 
disadvantage of some patterns is that 
they prove a bit trying to the eyes while 
the work is being carried on. Ross 
boards are not cheap, either, though a 
small piece will do for the average sub- 
ject. Sketch 4 measured only 814” x 


those of the second group. 
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514”. Like the other drawings on the 
sheet it was quite quickly done, and was 
reproduced by line engraving. It was 
“fixed” when completed to keep the soft 
pencil work from rubbing. 


If you have questions about this mate- 
rial or its use, don’t hesitate to ask them. 
This holds for anything I discuss in 
these columns. 


Our Little Crit 


What a bully tree Chamberlain give 
us on this month’s cover! Sort of Corot- 
like, and all too suggestive of autumn 
just around the corner. 

And what a splendid batch of pen 
renderings from the competition! | 
jan’t begin to discuss them all. Note the 
extremely simple treatment of the resi- 
dence in McSweeney’s: the manner in 
which Rosenberg has played his chaste 
white structure, with its punctuating 
blacks, against a lacy foil of foliage: the 
vertical line silhouettes by Freese, in 
which trees and grass are cleverly 
united: the refreshing utilization by 
Hays and Simpson of leafless vertical 
trees, forming end patterns to bracket 
and complement the plain residence, 
etc., etc. The pine in Feather and 
Larsen’s design is a splendid study: 
Bloodgood Tuttle has revealed marvel- 
ous patience, while Wills shows us how 
to do it with the utmost economy of 
line. Elmer Grey’s treatment is inti- 
mate and sympathetic. In short, every 
one of these renderings, like those of 
last month, has commendable qualities. 

Though in such competitive work as 
this, presentation is quite properly a 
secondary consideration, it is bound to 
be true that the published results will 
exert a strong impression on the develop- 
ment of rendering. Be sure you learn 
your lessons. 

The pen, a tool for forming lines and 
dots, can seldom give us as convincing 
an interpretation of architectural masses 
as can wash, crayon, or charcoal. 
Edward Chrystie shows us on page 378 
that charcoal still remains one of the 
best media for architectural representa- 
tion, especially where effects of texture 
are concerned. And for depth, too, and 
atmospheric vibration. As to crayon, let 
us turn to Detlie’s drawings published 
last month on pages 365 and 368. The 
proofs of these caught me in Maine too 
late to permit the expression of my ad- 
miration. They are powerful, well 
composed, nicely textured, and portray 
splendidly the character of weighty 
masses. “They are thoroughly modern, 
too, without resort to the _ senseless 
trickery so often seen. Study them well 
if you have failed to do so. 
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SMOOTH WH ITE SCRATCH DOARD 























A RENDERING ON ‘GRAY BOARD WITH THE BLACKS ADDED AND THE WHITES SCRATCHED 
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Courtesy Chas. 3.Ross Co., Philadelphia 
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A house ty pical of the old Long 


Island landmarks with long sloping 
rovuf lines and wide split shingles. It 
cubes to 25000 cubie feet, which 


would make it cost, at 30c, $7500. 
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A LOW COST HOUSE 
DESIGNED BY 


J. H. PHILLIPS, ARCHITECT 


See design on next page for adapta- 
tion of same plan to a more modern 
type of exterior, yet one which has 
retained the charm of familiar 


textures anda details. 
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4 LOW COST HOUSE 
DESIGNED BY 


H. PHILLIPS, ARCHITECT 


With only minor changes 
in plan from the design 
shown overleaf this house 
contains 24000 cubte feet 
which, at 30c, would 


make it cost $7200. 
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Terrace house of steel frame with 


common brick veneer, exterior white- 
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Try Ancdels, the new 

A 7 f pencil medium, for your ; 
— colored drawings, f 
sketches, plans and 


x ~_ eS . ee ; 
— ; specifications —dry-point 5 
. / or moist with brush. : 
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ELDORADO CLASSICS 


Treasure unearthed—a vase whose fresh colors have been faded by thirty centuries of mould. But 











ota at 


Pei dame es epee 


its form is still perfect—its decorative figures still vigorous, alive! Watson has admirably transferred 
to paper this graceful specimen of Hellenic art, using The Master Drawing Pencil: for blacks, 4B, 
for darker grays, 3B, 2B; for lighter shadings, B, HB; with H, 2H for the most delicate lines. 
Wherever you can buy other fine drawing materials to advantage you can buy Eldorado. 


Pencil Sales Department 167-J, JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J. 
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SERVICE DEPARTMENTS 


THE MART. In this department we will print, free of charge, notices from readers (dealers excepted) having for sale, or desiring 


to purchase books, drawing instruments, and other property pertaining directly to the profession or business in which most of us are en- 
gaged. Such notices will be inserted in one issue only, but there is no limit to the number of different notices pertaining to different 


things which any subscriber may insert. 


PERSONAL NOTICES. Announcements concerning the opening of new offices for the practice of architecture, changes in architec- 
tural firms, changes of address and items of personal interest will be printed free of charge. 

FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. In this department we shall continue to print, free of charge, notices from architects or others 
requiring designers, draftsmen, specification writers, or superintendents, as well as from those seeking similar positions. Such notices will 
also be posted on the job bulletin board at our main office, which is accessible to all. 

SPECIAL NOTICE TO ARCHITECTS LOCATED OUTSIDE OF THE UNITED STATES: Should you be interested in any build- 
ing material or equipment manufactured in America, we will gladly procure and send, without charge, any information you may desire con- 


cerning it. 


Notices submitted for publication in these Service Departments must reach us before the fifth of each month if they are to be inserted 


in the next issue. Address all communications to 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. \ 





THE MART 


One of our readers would like to purchase the following: 
Second-hand copy of 7'he Georgian Period, complete, in 
good condition; also good copy of Ramsay’s Smaller 
Address 


Georgian Houses. State best price for cash. 


The Mart, care of Pencit Points. 

FE. P. vonGogh, P. O. Box 35, Sta. F, 167 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., would like to purchase used 
copies of the following: Sturgis’ Dictionary of Architecture 
and Building; Building Construction, 2 vols., by Hool and 
Johnson; Architects and Builders’ Handbook, 18th Edi- 
tion, by Kidder; Architectural Graphic Standards by Ram- 
sey & Sleeper; White Pine Monographs, Vol. 2, No. 1, 
and Vol. 3, No. 1. 

J. W. Bailey would like to obtain the following copies 
of the White Pine Series: Vol. 2, Nos. 1, 3, 4, and 6; Vol. 
3, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4; Vol. 10, No. 6. Address care of 
The Mart, PeNncit Points. 

W. W. Dudley, 202 Colonial Ave., Elizabeth City, 
N. C., would like to obtain the April, 1933, and January, 
1934, issues of PENciL Points. 

S. M. Cole, Hamlet, N. C., would like to sell his file 
He has all copies from October, 1929, 
to date, except June, 1931. 


of Pencit Points. 


G. Raymond Tuttle, 1613 N. Genesee Drive, Lansing, 
Mich., would like to obtain the April and November, 
1933, and January, 1934, issues of PENcIL Points. 


John F, 
Drawing and Painting, Kansas State College of Science 
and Applied Design, Dept. of Machine Design, Man- 
hattan, Kansas, has the following copies of PENcu. Points: 
December, 1921; January, 1922; February, May, and a 
complete volume of 12 numbers of 1923; September and 
October, 1924; January and July, 1925; November, 
1926; February, 1927; January and February, 1928; De- 
cember, 1929; May, August, and December, 1931; May, 
1933. He will exchange the above copies for the follow- 
ing six issues: October and December, 1925; July, May, 


S 


und November, 1928; January, 1929. 


Helm, Jr., Associate Professor of Freehand 


For Sale: Etchings and other prints reproduced from 
time to time in Pencu. Pornts are for sale by the artists at 
surprisingly low prices. In inquiring of the editors, specify 
the print or prints which interest you and you will be put 
in touch with the artist himself. _PeEncit Ponts offers this 
service to readers without remuneration or commissions of 
any kind. 


SERVICE ITEMS 





EMPLOYMENT 


WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE 24, ADVERTISING SECTION 


PERSONALS 


RANDOLPH FRantTz AND JoHN M. THompon, ARCHITECTS, 
have formed a partnership for the general practice of archi- 
tecture, with offices in the Boxley Bldg., Roanoke, Va. 
Joun C. B. Moore, Arcuirect, has moved his office to 
11 East 44th Street, New York. 

Cuarites L. Borpen, Arcuirect, has moved his office 
from 85 Summit Ave., to 360 Springfield Ave., Summit, 
Oscar R. Kirscuxe, Arcuirect, has opened an office for 
the practice of architecture at 308 Masonic Building, 
Grand Island, Nebraska, as successor to Arthur D. Baker, 
deceased. 

Epwarp FLEAGLE, ARCHITECT, has opened an office at 18 
South Broadway, Yonkers, New York. 

Francis P. Roonry, ArcuirecT, has moved his office to 
209 Lindell Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


rs , 

MANUFACTURERS’ DATA WANTED 
REQUESTS FOR manufacturers’ literature have been received 
from the following: 

Daviy F. Saxton, Arcuirectr, 17 
Halifax, N. S. 

D. D. Corroucn, Arcuirect, 664 Bob O Link Road, 
Highland Park, Il. 

Harry J]. Late, draftsman, 27 Ridgehurst Road, West 
Orange, N. J. 

Patm & Stirr, DesiGNers, 7505 Carnegie Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio (on interior remodeling of commercial build- 
ings). 

Harry SHEFMAN, student, 422 Hamilton Place, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

D. J. Hetster, student, 422 Hamilton Place, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

T. F. Sun, student, 21 Lane 119, Seymour Road, 
Shanghai, China. 


Birmingham St., 


Josepu F. Norton, EnGineer, 2445 Eastchester Road, 
Bronx, New York. 
Plumbing Fixtures, Heating (Sectional Boilers), Electric 
Wiring, and Fireproof Floor Systems for fireproof con- 


Data on the following subjects: 


struction on small country homes. 
HomE Owners’ Loan Corporation, Reconditioning 
Department, Rochester, New York. Data on home recon- 


ditioning. 
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LARGE ROOMS - 





SMALL ROOMS 


an 
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SQUARE ROOMS - ROUND ROOMS 


You can design floors of any size or shape with Armstrong's Linoleum 





HE custom-built floor pictured 
i} below is one of the largest 
individual designs ever executed in 
linoleum. It indicates graphically 
the freedom that is yours in work- 
ing with Armstrong’s Linoleum. 
Room size and shape present no 
problems. 

And this most versatile of floor 
material gives you equal freedom 


in creating any decorative effect 


The dining-room of Lauxmont 
Farms, a model dairy, just 
off the Lincoln Highway near 
Wrightsville, Pa. Tables have 
been removed to permit a 
better view of the mammoth 
Armstrong Linoset, one of 
the largest ever installed. 
Delano & Aldrich, New York, 
Architects. 


Armstrong’s 


LINOLEUM FLOORS 


LINOTILE ~ CORK TILE 


RUBBER TILE ~ ACCOTILE 


you seek—be it simple or complex. 


Armstrong’s Linoleum offers a 
palette of 37 colors in plain, jaspé, 
and marbelle linoleum . . . offers, as 
well, scores of interesting standard 
patterns from which to choose. 

In every part of the country 
today, the expert workmanship of 
trained layers employed by Arm- 
strong Floor contractors assures 


accurate rendering of your designs 


and proper installation of the floor. 

Clients will appreciate the impor- 
tant practical advantages of Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum Floors. These 
modern floors are easy to clean— 
save maintenance cost. They’re 
quiet and comfortable to walk on, 
too. What’s more, they wear and 
wear yet never show it. 

We'll gladly send further in- 
A.LA. 


names of near-by Armstrong Floor 


formation, folders, and 
contractors. Just write Armstrong 
Cork Company, Floor 
Division, 1206 State St., 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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The New 


ELLIOTT CAMERA 
LUCIDA 


/“ Copies anything no matter how 
complicated. Free-hand drawings 
can be made quickly, accurately 
and economically ... Enlarged... 

\ Reduced ... Or kept the same size. 





NEW — IMPROVED — MODERNIZED 


(Made in America ) 





NEW ELLIOTT CAMERA LUCIDA 


STURDY CONSTRUCTION INSTANTLY ADJUSTABLE 
FREELY PORTABLE 


HIS new Elliott Camera Lucida is a simple 

device based on the refraction of light 
through a prism to give perfect control of angles 
and distances. It is easy to learn to use. 


For all copying purposes, regardless of what the 
object is whether it be a photograph, print 
or sketch ... any size enlargement or reduction 
is easily made. Operator has full control of the 
exact size desired. 


In drawing objects in perspective, such as 
jewelry, toys, utensils, food products, landscapes, 
scenes, buildings, etc., no matter how com- 
plex the detail is . . . they can be reproduced per- 
fectly. This Camera gives a clear, distinct image 
of reflected light without guide lines to confuse. 

U.S. A. only—including six 
$30.00 lenses and phere bok. 
F. O. B. Elliott’s Pittsburgh and Cleveland stores 


or dealers elsewhere. 


Illustrated literature giving complete detail of the 
new Elliott Camera Lucida’s perfect operation 
and its time and labor saving advantages is 
yours for the asking. 


Send for This Free Literature 


B. K. ELLIOTT CO. 


126 Sixth Street 733 Prospect Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Publications on 
Materials & Equipment 


Of Interest to Architects, Draftsmen 
and Specification Writers 


Publications mentioned here will be sent free unless otherwise 


noted, upon request, to readers of PeENcIL Points by the firm uing 
then:. When ceriting for these items please mention PENci. Points, 


The Airtemp Conditioner.— Folder announcing and describ- 
ing a new air conditioning unit, which supplies cleaned, circulated 
air, warmed and humidified in winter, cooled and dehumidified jn 
summer, adaptable for installation in homes, offices, stores, ete. 
Specifications. 4 pp. 814 x 11. Temperature Corporation, 405 
Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Southern Pine Manual of Standard Wood Construc- 
tion.—Twelfth edition, just issued, gives complete information 
needed by architects, engineers and contractors for the proper use 
of Southern pine in all types of buildings and construction in which 
wood is used. Much new valuable tabular matter has been in- 
corporated in revised edition. Southern Pine Association, New 
Orleans, La. 

Penn Automatic Switches and Controls.—New looseleaf 
catalog listing complete specifications on the new Penn Temtrol 
system of temperature regulation and other automatic switches for 
the control of heating equipment. Included is a detailed descrip- 
tion of the principle of Temtrol operation together with a com- 
plete schedule of prices. 46 pp. 814 x 11. Penn Electric Switch 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Modern Maintenance Methods by Horn.—New, practical 
guide for the economical and efficient care of all types of floors 
whether in office buildings, schools, hospitals, homes, etc. Com- 
plete instructions for the use of Horn products are presented. 12 
pp; 8% x bb. “A.C. Horm: Co:, Long Ustand -City, N.Y. 

Conover Electric Dishwasher. 


a line of electric dishwashers, including a new model, which com- 





Illustrated catalog covering 


bines an electric dishwasher, sink basin and worktop, in a compact 
steel cabinet. Dimension and installation data. 16 pp. 8% x 
11. The Conover Company, 3123 Carroll Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Sani-Dri Electric Drying.—A.I.A. File No. 31-h-g.  Bro- 
chure illustrating a group of bank and office buildings in which 
Sani-Dri drying service has been installed. Brief descriptive data 
is included. 8 pp. 8% x 11. Chicago Hardware Foundry Co., 
North Chicago, Ill. 

Grasselli Precipitated Barium Carbonate.—A.I.A. File 
No. 5-m. Bulletin G-2, dealing with the subject of efflorescence, 
discusses its causes and means of eliminating them in building con- 
struction. Specification data. 20 pp. 8% x 11. The Grasselli 
Chemical Co., Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Frameless Steel Clip-Strip.—A.I].A. File No. l5-g. New 
bulletin illustrating and describing an easy way to attach porcelain 
enamel on building exteriors with stainless steel clip-strips. + pp- 
8% x 11. The Insulated Steel Construction Co., 125 Curtis St. 
Middletown, Ohio. 

Manual of Welding and Fabricating Procedures for 
Ingaclad Stainless Clad Steel.—Comprehensive guide, dealing 
with the fabrication of stainless clad steel, explains the various 
methods of welding, soldering, lock seaming, riveting, deep draw- 
ing, pickling, heat treating, etc., encountered in fabricating prod- 
ucts of stainless clad steel. Illustrations show actual installations 
and applications of Ingaclad in a wide range of industries. 16 pp. 
814 x 11. Ingersoll Steel & Disc Co., 310 South Michigan Ave 
Chicago, Ill. 

Page Fence.—Catalog No. 616 describes and illustrates a wide 
variety of fence styles for industries, estates, churches, municipal 
properties, schools, residences, country clubs, etc., and panel par- 
titions for interior use. Specifications, construction details. 55 pp. 
844 x 1l. Page Steel & Wire Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Laclede Steel Joists.—A.I.A. File No. 13-g. Useful refer 
ence document for architects and engineers dealing with the sub- 
ject of Laclede steel joists, accessories and designs. Loading tables, 
standard specifications, construction details. 36 pp. 8% x Il. 
Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Barber-Colman Electric System of Temperature Con- 
trol.— Looseleaf catalog presenting complete data on the various 
instruments which are used in the Barber-Colman electric system of 
temperature and humidity control. Specifications, dimensions. 3 
pp- 8% x 11. Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, Il. 

Kirsch Drapery Hardware.—A.I.A. File No. 28-d-1- 
Manual No. 1, prepared especially for architects, engineers and 
builders, presents specifications, details and data covering a line ol 


brackets for steel casement windows. 32 pp. 8% x II. Kirsch 


Company, Sturgis, Mich. 
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DISTINGUISHED DECORATION 























Modern simplicity joins hands with quiet dignity in this 
office, where Nu-Woop Tile in variegated color has been 
used in effective design for walls and ceiling. Nu-Woop is 
also obtainable in Plank, Board, Wainscot and Mouldings. 
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But that’s just ON E- 
FOURTH of what this 


wonderful material does! 





HEN you examine a Nu-Woop interior, 

you are immediately conscious of its 
great aesthetic appeal. The walls and ceiling 
glow with mellow, yet subdued color. Rich 
surface texture and interesting pattern en- 
hance the effect of quiet distinction. 


If Nu-Woop did nothing more than decorate, 
it would be well worth its cost. But this won- 
derful wall and ceiling covering also insulates, 
hushes noise and corrects faulty acoustics! And 
it does all these things effectively, as tests by 
recognized experts have shown. 


Nu-Woop is made of all-wood fiber, and is 
available in a variety of forms. Nu-Woop Tile 
and Plank have the famous bevel-lap joint— 
interlocking and self-aligning. The material is 
applied directly over old walls and ceilings, or 
over cross strips in new construction. Cost is 
astonishingly low and application is simple. 


A FREE book, containing more than 50 archi- 
tects’ renderings of Nu-Woop interiors, is yours 
for the asking. Send for your copy! 


Woop CONVERSION COMPANY 
Room 1 7 First National Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Made By the Makers of 
BALSAM-WOOL 
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Space in 
Sectional 
Metal 
Partitions 
to 
CONCEAL 
Transom 
Operators 


ee 
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There has always been a demand 
on the part of men who design 
attractive interiors for some 
means of hiding unsightly tran- 
som operators. 


Some years ago the first Rixson 
Concealed Transom Operator 
was introduced, suited to mount- 
ing within the trim of wood doors. This success 
has been followed up with the Rixson No. 50 
which actually can be hidden completely in sec- 
tional metal partitions. It mounts back of the 
jamb in a space only 2” deep by 1*1«” wide. Couple 
this with its efficiency, which operates center hung 
transoms up to 60° in 2% turns of the small knob, 
and it is easy to understand the popularity of the 
Rixson 50. Its specification is frequent because 
it is logical. 


THE OSCAR C. RIXSON COMPANY 





4450 Carroll Avenue Chicago, IIl. 
New York Office: 2034 Webster Ave. 
Philadelphia Atlanta New Orleans San Francisco 
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A FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE FOR 
READERS OF PENCIL POINTS 


Replies to box numbers should be addressed care of 
PENCIL POINTS, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y 


Draftsmen Wanted: Opportunity for high grade architec- 
tural men familiar with tenement house and New York 
building laws; men of experience; must be good on plar- 
ning. Give full record. Box No. 800, care of Prencn 
PornTs. 

Position Wanted: Young man, 25, desires position as 
architectural draftsman. Four years’ experience making 
general drawing details and cross sections in residence work, 
I am capable of figuring strength of materials with the 
assistance of a handbook. I feel amply qualified to per- 
form any duties expected. Will accept position in any city 
in the United States. Box No. 801, care of PeNcit Pornts, 
Position Wanted: Senior designer and delineator. Expe- 
rience diversified. References from prominent eastern 
architects relative to character and ability. Background of 
training exceptional. Competent on construction drawings 
and details. Graduate of nationally known school of archi- 
tecture and accustomed to contact with clients. Will go 
anywhere, distance no obstacle. Salary easily arranged. 
Box No. 802, care of Pencm Points. 

Position Wanted: Registered architect, New Jersey, ex- 
perienced in design sketches, rendering, working drawings, 
details, checking shop prints of various types of city and 
country buildings. Have been job captain for last two years, 
Beaux Arts Design training, foreign travel, structural de- 
sign. Twenty years’ experience. Box No. 803, care of 
Pencit Points. 

Position Wanted: Architectural illustrator with 20 years’ 
experience specializing in water color and black and white 
perspectives, with a clientele (before the depression) of 
over 300 architects, desires position either whole or part 
time at a reasonable salary. Will go anywhere for six 
months’ or a year’s engagement. Box No. 804, care of 
PENCIL PorntTs. 

Position Wanted: Architectural draftsman, designer, dis- 
engaged seeks position, any capacity, or kindred commercial 
lines. Address Shirley, 50 West 86th Street, New York, 
Position Wanted: Architectural draftsman, 20 years’ 
practical experience in all class of building. Salary $20.00 
per week. Aloysius Marlow, 1908 Elm Avenue, Norwood, 
Ohio. 

Position Wanted: Young man looking for an opening in 
the photographic field. Can use a typewriter and drive an 
automobile. Single, work anywhere or travel anywhere. 
Lawrence Bendix, 214 Valley Road, Montclair, N. J. 
Position Wanted: Young man desires position in archi- 
tect’s office as a beginner. Four years of architectural draw- 
ing and drafting in Clinton High School. Salary of no 
object. Chas. J. Knight, 2367 Chancy St., Clinton, Iowa. 
Free-lance Work Wanted: Young woman wishes free- 
lance work or regular employment as a renderer of furni- 
ture and household articles in pen and ink. Also specializes 
in the rendering of modern furniture designs in wash and 
color from plan and elevation. Box No. 805, care ol 
PenciL Pornts. 

Position Wanted: Young man, 23, designer, draftsman, 
with B.S. and M.S. in architectural accredited school, and 
has had some experience designing small houses, desires ex- 
perience in architectural or illustrating work. Specialized in 
pencil and pen and ink rendering. Location and salary sec- 
ondary. Keith Hinchcliff, Box No. 4, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

Position Wanted: Secretarial position wanted by young 
lady, with ten years’ experience with well known architects. 
Thoroughly familiar with prospect follow-up work, specifica- 
tion work, correspondence and general office routine. Tele- 
phone Midwood 8-4324-W or write Box No. 806, care of 
PenciL Pornts. : 
Position Wanted: Young married man desires position in 
architect’s office. High School graduate, over four years 
actual experience in architect’s office, and am studying 4 
course in architecture at the present time. Main object 1s 
chance to get a start at a living wage. Can give references. 
Box No. 807, care of Penciy Pornts. a 
Position Wanted: Architectural student desires position 
in architect’s office. Ambitious; willing to begin at bottom. 
Small salary. Attending City College evening session. Box 
809, care of Pencit Pornts. sd 
Position Wanted: Registered architect-engineer, Uni- 
versity graduate, study abroad ~ 18 years’ experience in 
office and field. Go anywhere. Can handle clients, specifica- 
tions, drafting or superintend. Am not afraid of hard work. 
Strong on modern. Age 40. Married. Box No. 810, care 
of Pencm. Pornts. 
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An outside control 
which responds to 


ALL FOUR 
Weather Factors 


HE NEW Minneapolis-Honeywell Weatherstat is 
T: outside control which governs heat supply in 
response to the effect of all 4 weather factors—wind 
direction, wind velocity, solar radiation and outside 
temperature. It is a new feature of the Modutrol System 
and provides greatest economy and equalized heat 
distribution ... Four years of extensive field tests have 
proved the merit of the Weatherstat. All 4 weather 


factors influence inside temperatures, and the Weather- 





POINTS- FOR 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEY WELL 
PRESENTS THE 


AUGUST, 1934 


stat, being an outside control, precisely balances heat 
input against heat losses and thus eliminates overheat- 
ing and underheating which normally cause tenant 
discomfort and fuel waste ... An investment in a 
Modutrol Weatherstat System is self liquidating— 
often ina very short time. The Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Engineer in or near your city can supply you with 
complete details ... Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 


Company, 2739 Fourth Ave. South, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 


Control Systems 


Do 
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Federation of 


A. E. C. & T. News 


The technical employee is faced with 
an increasingly gloomy outlook. The 
various official plans for reviving em- 
ployment have not accomplished very 
much to date. Moreover, there is a 
definite tendency at this time for the 
national and local administrations to in- 
stitute so-called economy programs 
which not only force the curtailment of 
relief work but also reduce the expend- 
itures for the various public services, 
thereby bringing on wholesale dismissal 
of civil service workers and the cutting 
of their wages through “‘payless fur- 
loughs’”’ and other means. 

In this situation, the Federation of 
Architects, Engineers, Chemists and 
Technicians, whose function is the safe- 
guarding of the interests of technical 
employees, has several clear-cut duties 
to perform. First, there are immediate, 
organized efforts to protect the wages, 
tenure and other rights of technicians, 
emploved and unemployed, on Civil 
Service, relief, and private jobs. Sev- 
eral aspects of these Federation activities 
have been touched on in the July re- 
port. ‘They are being continued in the 
face of increasing lay-offs, salary reduc- 
tions, and even intimidating attempts to 
prevent men from. organizing. Of 
course these efforts to protect their jobs 
would be even more successful if the 
Federation had greater numbers behind 
it. It is significant that whenever the 
organization has gained a victory it has 
been due to support from a sufficient 
number of members. 

The second phase of Federation activ- 
ity is public works. This divides itself 
into two closely connected — fields— 
immediate and long-time. On_ the 
latter, there has already been set forth 
a Statement of Principles as outlined in 
the July report. It is with the more 
urgent and immediate phase of public 
works that the Federation is most con- 
cerned now. 

The P.W.A., C.W.A., and other ofh- 
cial public works and relief measures 
have so far failed to solve any real 
problems for the technical employee. 
One of the factors contributing to this 
failure, and indicating the lack of seri- 


ousness of these measures, is the absence 


of provision for research and planning. 
This has contributed not only to the 
failure of public works but to the un- 
social and wasteful use of the money 
spent. The need for such research and 
advance planning is so obvious, espe- 
cially to technicians, that it is astonish- 
ing that the Administration did not 


make proper provision for it. The 
P.W.A. carried with it scarcely any ar- 
rangement for planning. The National 
Planning Board was created some time 
last year, but through lack of nourish- 
ment and attention it seems to have died 
a peaceful death. A typical example 
of the lack of seriousness both in 
national and local public works is the 
case of the New York Housing Author- 
ity. Its brief existence has been note- 
worthy for the fact that it did not have 
available to it the small sum necessary 
to install, in a rent free hall, the hous- 
ing exhibition it was trying to arrange. 

It is perfectly clear, then, that in 
order to achieve any comprehensive long- 
time program of public works it is essen- 
tial to start out immediately with an 
intensive program of planning and re- 
search. The Federation is concentrat- 
ing on this phase at this time, not only 
because it is the logical and necessary 
method, but also because it means the 
immediate — socially — useful employ- 
ment of technical men. 

The New York Chapter of the Fed- 
eration, through its Public Works Co- 
ordinating Committee, has taken the 
initiative in this matter. At a recent 
combined meeting of the Projects Com- 
mittees of the several sections, the 
Architects, the Engineers, and the 
Chemists, it was resolved to call upon 
the City Administration to undertake a 
Research and Planning Project. This 
Project would be completely dissociated 
from the Department of Public Welfare 
or other relief or charity agencies and 
would not be of a temporary, “made- 
work” nature. It would operate under 





a distinct centralized authority and 
would incorporate and co-ordinate all 
existing technical planning and research 
projects and staffs; and it would emplov 
thousands of additional technical men 
and women in rational, comprehensive 
fact-finding and planning for the pre- 
calculated development of the City of 
New York. The resolution also pro- 
vides for adequate representation of 
employee organizations in all the ad- 
ministrations of the Project. 

In the resolution submitted to Mavor 
LaGuardia there was suggested a number 
of specific research and planning pro- 
posals from the Projects Committee of 
the New York Chapter. Some of these 
suggested proposals for immediate use 
under the Planning and Research 
Project have already been fully devel- 
oped by the Committees and others are 


in process of development. ‘The Chem- 


1934 


ists, for example, in outlining the fol- 
lowing projects feel that they will 
emplov great numbers of Chemical tech- 
nicians and at the same time provide the 
basis for a far-sighted, socially useful 
program in connection with: 

1. Public Health 

—garbage and sewage disposal. 
—air and water pollution. 
—preventative medicine. 

2. Standards of food and an adequate 
inspection system both in laboratory 
and field. 

The Engineers suggest projects on: 
1. Transit co-ordinating. 

2. Public Utility services. 

3. Thermal reclamation of waste. 

The Architects on: 

1. Co-ordinated city planning, in- 
cluding specific housing and slum 
clearance, schools, hospitals, parks, 
etc. 

2. Minimum standards of housing, 
hospitalization, facilities of educa- 
tion, recreation, etc. 

3. The enforcement of such minimum 
standards in addition to the various 
existing codes through the imme- 
diate increase in the number ot 
technically trained inspectors. 

4. More efficient and economic con- 
demnation and demolition of sub- 
standard houses, hospitals, schools, 
etc., to provide areas for the pro- 
gressive construction of the various 
elements developed in the Research 
and Planning Project. 

In support of this Project, the New 
York Chapter is arranging to send com- 
mittees to the City Hall. ‘These com- 
mittees will be accompanied by as large 
a delegation as can be mustered from 
the membership. Other chapters of the 
Federation are quickly following suit. 

In conclusion, the Federation of 
Architects, Engineers, Chemists, and 
Technicians urges all technicians—those 
working in Civil Service, in private in- 
dustry and offices, on P.W.A. and 
C.W.A., and also those now unemployed 
—to join with it in its various organized 
efforts to prevent lay-offs of technical 
employees, to initiate socially useful 
projects for immediately putting more 
technicians to work, and to win better 
wages and conditions of work on the 





jobs, 
FEDERATION OF ARCHITECTS, 
ENGINEERS, CHEMISTS, AND 
TECHNICIANS. 





Note that the new address of the 
National Headquarters of the Fed- 
eration of Architects, Engineers, 
Chemists, and Technicians is 119 


East 18th Street, New York. 
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O buyer will pay any- 

one a premium for a 
standard product like gasoline, 
cane sugar or No. 1 wheat. The lowest price that any 
seller offers becomes the going price. 

Modern portland cement is a uniform product, 
conforming to standard specifications of the U. S. 
Government and the American Society for Testing 
Materials. It is only natural, then, that buyers refuse to 
pay more for one brand than another. 

To illustrate, let us assume you are a cement buyer 
in Kokomo, Indiana. A dozen cement plants are 
soliciting your business. Quotations are being received 
from them regularly. Each plant is selling a uniform, 
standardized product — a commodity as staple as cane 
sugar or No. 1 wheat. 

Will you pay any of these cement plants a higher deliv- 
ered price than that quoted by some other? No! You will 
buy this uniform and interchangeable product from the 


cement plant that is quoting you the lowest delivered price. 
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Under such conditions, 
how can any other plant hope 

to get your business? Obviously, only by quoting 
a price as low as the lowest price offered. The low- 
est price finally reached in the general bargain- 
ing process is known as the going price. It is the 
lowest any cement plant will quote in Kokomo in 
order to get not only your business but that of other 
buyers. Until some plant ventures to quote a lower 
price, it is the price at which all cement in Kokomo 
will be sold. 

So it happens that in every town and city there is 
a going price for portland cement . . . a uniform rock- 
bottom price below which no plant cares to go. 

Since all prices tend to equal the lowest price 
that any seller offers, a buyer always can buy from 
any mill he likes. At the same time he also buys at 
the lowest price prevailing in that market. In short, 
the going price is equal to the lowest price that any 


seller offers. 


THE CEMENT INSTITUTE 


NEW YORK - 


CHICAGO - 


KANSAS CITY 


This is one of a series. Copies of previous advertisements will be sent on request. 


GOING FORWARD WITH CEMENT 
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THE WORK OF 


CRAM AND FERGUSON 


INCLUDING WORK BY 


CRAM, GOODHUE AND FERGUSON 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION 


CHARLES D. MAGINNIS 


HIS informative 

volume portrays the 
development of the 
firm’s architecture be- 
ginning with the early 
work done when the 
late Bertram G. Goodhue 
was one of the partners, 
up to its most recent 
achievements including 
the Princeton University 
Chapel, Saint George’s 
School Chapel, and the 
Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine. 


The beautifully pre- 
sented Plates, reproduced 
from specially selected 
photographs, illustrate the broad scope of 
the work accomplished by these master 
architects. The subjects include general 
and detailed views of interiors and ex- 
teriors, plans, working drawings, and also 
many pieces of church furniture and deco- 
ration all handsomely printed so that every 
detail shows clearly. The buildings range 
in size from the small country chapels, such 
as All Saints’ Church, Peterboro, N. H., to 





Saint James’ Church, Lake Delaware, New York 


the larger churches such 
as the Euclid Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, 
Cleveland, The House 
of Hope Presbyterian 
Church, St. Paul, Minn., 
and the Chapel at West 
Point and other institu- 
tions of learning. 


The volume contains 343 
Plates; 215 are devoted 
to Gothic Churches, 23 
to Churches in Georgian 
and other styles, and 
15 to church furniture 
and details. The 
remaining 90 plates 
are divided among 
school and university buildings and resi- 
dences. Ecclesiastical architecture thus 
comprises the bulk of the book and makes 
it of especial value to persons interested in 
church design, whether they be architects, 
churchmen, or laymen of church-building 
committees. 


368 Pages, 11 x 14 inches, bound in buck- 
ram and enclosed in slip case, $6.00. 
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MONA LISA OIL CHALK STICIKS 


ORDS cannot do justice to these remarkable 

chalkse They are So come age breakacc is 
raré e Their durability makes them economicale 
Their squaré shape and large size permit ex- 
tremely rapid worke They are absolutely free 
from grite They come in 27 permanent colors 
which blend perfectly e Much stronger than 
pastels they require no fixativée They aré 
jast the thingfor modern éffectse 
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of PITTSBURGH’S SMART SET 








variety of opportunities for 
food, drink and entertain- 
ment at a wide range of 
prices. Rooms are cozy and 
elegantly furnished, rates rea- 
sonable. Centrally located, a 
few steps from anywhere. 


Two famous restaurants, a 
tap room, a cafeteria, a roof 
garden decorated by the 
late Joseph Urban, the Con- 
tinental Bar, the Halter and 
Hurdle Room, and famous 
dance orchestras provide a 


eo 
HOTEL WILLIAM PENN 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Only by trial can you realize the possi- 
bi11tiés of these stickseGeta set apd cor- 
vince yourselte Set of /2 assorted colors, 
$/.000 l8colors, $/40 « 24 colors, $/.85e/n- 
dividual colors, /Ocents 3 Sticke 




















MODERNIZE with « 
CUTLER MAIL CHUTE 


Wie U.S. MAIL 
! Expected as a matter 


of course in the mod- 
ern office building or 
apartment. 





lt guarantees to the ten- 
ant up-to-date service 
and saves the owner 
its cost in reduced 
elevator operation. 











Full information, details, specifications 
and estimates on request. 


CUTLER MAIL CHUTE CO. 


General Offices and Factory 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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Announcements of New Products, 
Changes in Personnel, etc. 


THE AIRTEMP CONDITIONER 

Walter P. Chrysler, Jr., has announced the formation 
of the Temperature Corporation which will market a new 
type air conditioning equipment known as the Airtemp 
Conditioner and manufactured by the Amplex Manufac- 
turing Co., a division of Chrysler Motors. Mr. Chrysler 
heads the Tem- 
perature Corpo- 
ration, which 
will have dis- 
tributing agen- 
cies established 
throughout the 
United States. 
The metropoli- 
tan New York 
distributor is 
the United Air 
, Condition- 
liae Sales 
Corp. 

The air 


, conditioner 
















jis of a size 
built to re- 
place the average steam radiator. It is 28% in. high, 
2934 in. long, 133 in. wide. Two twin centrifugal 
fans, connected to a % h.p. electric motor, force the air 
up through water coils, into a chamber where the air passes 
through two sprays of water, which washes the air under 
pressure. 

This unit cleans the air, and dehumidifies it in summer, 
humidifies it in the winter. The air is forced through 
the top of the unit, at the rate of 600 cu. ft. per minute. 
The unit has a common heating and cooling coil, using 
steam or hot water for heating and any type of refrigerant 
or direct expansion for cooling. It can be connected to 
the ordinary home plumbing. Operation, it is said, costs 
but a few cents per day. 

The new Airtemp conditioning units are now in produc- 
tion and deliveries are being made regularly. 


OTIS ELEVATOR ANNOUNCES DUALITE 
CONTROL 

A new improvement in freight elevators, known as 
Dualite Control, has been announced by the Otis Elevator 
Company. This is an improved type of constant-pressure, 
push-button control, for slow-speed freight elevators. It 
differs from double-button control in that the car is called 
to a floor by pressure of a single button at the landing. 

Operation from within the car is by means of an up 
or a down button, as with double-button control. At the 
landings, however, there is but one button for calling the 
car, and when this button is pressed the car moves either 
up or down to that floor, where it automatically stops. 

The button plate at each landing is provided with two 
lights, one red and the other green, from which the new 
tvpe of control takes its name. The red light is marked 
“Car Moving,” and indicates that the car is in use or is 
answering a call, The green light, marked “Car Here,” 
is illuminated at any floor at which the car stops, and 
shows that the doors at that floor may be opened. All 





lights are extinguished when pressure of a button is re- 
leased. 

The new control system has several advantages over older 
types. It is not necessary to know whether the elevator 
is above or below a floor before calling the car. The car 
automatically stops at the floor when it is called by press- 
ing a landing button. Vision panels are not required in 
hoistway doors. Prospective users are saved time and 
annoyance by knowing whether or not the elevator is 
available for service. 


HEATING CONCERNS ANNOUNCE 
CROSS-LICENSING OF PATENTS 

Announcement is made by the C. A. Dunham Co., 
Chicago, and Warren Webster & Co., Philadelphia, that 
they have entered into a cross-licensing agreement cover- 
ing patents relating to heating systems. 

This decidedly forward step by two such outstanding 
organizations in the building construction field is a note- 
worthy example of the spirit of cooperative self regulation 
which some branches of the industry are developing in the 
interest of the consumer. 

Architects and owners alike are now relieved of the 
perhaps hitherto existing fear of possible litigation over 
installing a patented heating system, and the use of sub- 
atmospheric steam, both in modernization of old heating 
plants and in new construction, should be advanced and 
stabilized. 


NEW DESIGN IN TUB-SHOWER-LAVATORY 
COMBINATION 


A new combination bathroom fixture, called the Lava- 
shower, is announced by the Lavashower Corporation, 112 
South 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. Within its seven-foot 

0 length it sup- 
plies a full- 
length tub and 
a 40” lavatory. 
This is accom- 
plished by re- 
cessing the tub 
under the lava- 
tory top. The 
tub floor is 
practically flat, 
and the larger 
area furnishes 
every conven- 
ience of a stall 
shower. Wide 
lavatory ledges 
are provided, 
also a shelved 
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cabinet on the 
right-hand side of the lavatory, for storing linens and other 
accessories. The whole unit is so compact that, with toilet, 
it can be installed in.a room only 5’ x 7’. 

The Lavashower, made of porcelain-enameled cast-iron, 
will be available in white and standard colors for right 
or left hand recessed installation, or with lavatory-end 
finished for corner installation. It is being manufactured 
for Lavashower, Inc., by the U. S. Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
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